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“Bank jimancing gave 
me a chance for 


independence’. so 


me 
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Carl Mann, Berlin, New Jersey, poultryman, has increased his business from 
one to three farms with the help of his bank and the Purina Program. 









4 bank financing I’ve been able to get from 
the Atco National Bank has enabled me to grow 
and become an independent businessman.” 


Richard C. Ewan, Cashier 
Atco National Bank 
Atco, N. J. 


Mr. Mann, who has been a Purina feeder since 
1943, started out in business on one farm with a 

' capacity of 5,000 birds. At that time he and his 
wife did all the work themselves. Today, the 
Manns have three farms with a total capacity 
of 40,000 pullets. 


On each of these three farms Mr. Mann uses 
automatic feeders, waterers, and gas brooders. 
In fact, Mr. Mann follows the complete Purina 
Program as outlined by his Purina Dealer, 
Harry McElhone. 


Mr. Mann’s business growth has influenced his 
whole family’s personal life. Rooms and porches 






“We've been lending money to Purina 
feeders for 30 years, and we've never lost a 
penny. Actually, this kind of financing is 
the best business we have. The Purina man- 
agement service from the local Purina dis- 
trict salesman and the Purina Dealer is an 
important factor in financing feeders—and 
we're sold on it. 
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“The poultryman in this area depends on 
us for his financing. We feel that our associ- 


have been added to the Mann home. The eldest saiheod aalai air thaniids: hie Mains ieee : 

a * > > = 
daughter has been given a college education. = | and Purina itself has helped build a sound | 
This, according to Mr. Mann, he owes to the : poultry economy in this area and has en- . 
interest and cooperation of his banker, Purina § couraged many of the folks here to get | 
Dealer, and the Purina Program. | into the poultry business.” 


For additional information, visit with our Purina 
Salesman serving your area, or write Ralston Purina = Pers — 4 
Company, 1624 Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis 2, Mo. : artners in Frospertty 
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e Some Letters to the Editors 





SATURDAY CLOSING 
Sirs: 

You will remember my thoughts on 
Saturday banking, which you were 
kind enough to print, together with 
my picture, on the 
Editorial page of 
your good maga- 
zine, issue of De- 
cember 1955. 

Since that time 
our questionnaire 
went out to all our 
customers, and the 
result was that over 
72% voted for Sat- : 
urday closing and : 
remaining open , 

Friday evenings. MR. CREVER 
Since then, too, the Saint Cloud banks 
voted to start Saturday closing effec- 
tive March 1, 1956. We go along with 
that, but start it on April 7. I under- 
stand that Holdingford and Avon also 
will go in with us, and eventually, it 


seems, many more country banks will: 


observe the same banking hours, and 
stay closed Saturdays. 

It is my opinion that we will be bet- 
ter able to serve our customers by 
these new banking hours. It will take 
a little getting-used-to by all the folks, 
but once we get going, it will be better 
all-around: the people will get better 
service, and we will have our week- 
ends off for a longer rest. 

: C. R. CREVER 
President, First State Bank 
Saint Joseph, Minnesota 


* * * 
MOBILE HOMES 
Sirs: 

We have read the article in your 
February 1956 issue, “Two Million 
Americans Just Can’t Be Wrong,” by 
William C. Howell, and request that 
50 copies be forwarded to our office. 

Cc. K. STECHER 
Latham-Stevens Company 


(Insurance) 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
te a * 
“AFTER HOURS” 
Sirs: 


You printed an article in your April 
1954 issue that was most interesting 
to me, especially since it was so fitting 
to the situation that existed in the 
churches here. I know of three 
churches which plan building pro- 
grams — members who are our bank 
customers—and I thought if they could 
read an article like this one, it would 
really be worth their reading. 
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The article was “After Hours”. If 
you do not think it worthwhile to re- 
print, give me permission to have it 
printed in the local newspaper. Close to 
50 to 75 customers have read the article, 

MISS MINNIE D. BRYSON 
Vice President, State Bank 

of Cornland 
Cornland, Illinois 

e Reader Bryson’s request to have 
the April 1954 installment of After 
Hours reprinted in THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER has been turned over to the 
author —the president of a typical 
rural independent bank. The request is 
being considered by him. — THE 
EDITOR. 

* * * 


MONEY’S WORTH 
Sirs: 

Our management was pleased with 
your presentation on our pamphlet, 
“How to Buy Home Improvements and 
Get Your Money’s Worth” (February 
1956 issue). Send us four extra copies. 

EDGAR A. BEARD 
Vice President, Potter Bank & 

Trust Company 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
* * * 


NEW ADDITION 

Sirs: 
Thank you for the article in your 
February issue about our new addi- 


tion. We have had many comments 
from our banking friends, and greatly 
appreciate the fine article. 

T. F. DUNLAP 
President, Riverside Bank 
Miami, Florida 


* * * 


50TH ANNIVERSARY 
Sirs: 

This year our bank celebrates its 
50th year of progressive service in 
the Greater Saint Louis area. To 
commemorate the occasion, our presi- 
dent, Fred L. Wuest, has announced 
that each customer, both old and new, 
will receive a distinctive bronze key- 
tag and chain. 

Mr. Wuest recalls that when he first 
came to the bank in 1909, three years 
after its founding, there was but a 

. handful of employees and practically 
no equipment. The paved streets of 
Wellston ended at what is now known 
as Irving avenue, and from there the 
road was paved with rock, giving rise 
to the name “the Rock road” which 
is still in use today. 

In 1955, under the direction of 
Philip C. Kopitsky, chairman of the 
board, the bank climaxed its progres- 
sive growth of 50 years by moving 
into its present enlarged quarters, one 
of the most beautiful and modern 
bank buildings in the country. At a 
gala grand opening the bank unveiled 
its own modern concept of jet-age 
banking service: “Banking in the 
Sky”. 

Customers can drive directly onto 
the bank’s roof, which is street-level 
with Theodosia avenue in the rear, 
and bank from their cars, using 
unique conveyor-type rooftop “snor- 
kel” tellers. 

“Banking in the Sky” is significant 
of what our bank can accomplish in 
the future. 

CHARLES W. SUNDERMAN 
Secretary, State Bank & 

Trust Company of Wellston 

Saint Louis, Missouri 





Cover Picture 





The pressing problems of small 


business get major attention in the 


harried minds of the businessmen 
responsible for their enterprises, but 


sometimes all too little from the men 


in government. 
Bankers therefore will be happy 


with the proposals of Congressman 
Wright Patman of Texas, as outlined 


in this issue beginning on Page 5. 
In connection with that article, be 
sure to read also the Editorial (on 


Page 43) entitled, “A Sport Requiring Revised Rules”. 


The Independent Banker photographer made the delightful photo of 
Representative Patman that appears on this month’s cover, in the latter's 


Washington office on March 3. 
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The Pacific Northwest 


Here, in this land of contrasts, man’s genius unites with 
nature to achieve a unique, complete way of life. Man- 
made and natural waterfalls, harnessed to industrial use, 
accent the mountains’ beauty as they contribute power 
for progress. Forest monarchs crown towering peaks... 
look down on lush valleys abloom with fruitful crops. 
Ocean liners and outboards...commercial fishermen and 
fly-rod enthusiasts...share a water paradise. 

As they do all America, the Old Republic companies serve 
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Chicago 1, Illinois 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
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this area. They provide the most complete specialized 
insurance market for financial institutions engaged in 
diversified instalment credit. Coverages include Credit 
Life, Accident and Sickness; Automobile Physical Dam- 
age, Mobile Home Physical Damage, Credit Loss (on 
home repair loans), and Time Sales Property Insurance 
covering a wide variety of instalment credit purchases; 
home appliances; construction, industrial and agricul- 
tural machinery and equipment, and many others. 


Insurance Company 





Visit our booth and hospitality suite, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, IBA Convention, March 25-28. 
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International Banking 


KNOWN and RECOGNIZED 


Car yi CAS || taroucHour 


THE WORLD! 



















From Buenos Aires to New Delhi — from Tokyo to Rome, the 
Foreign Department at Republic maintains direct connections with 
principal banks throughout the world. 

Up-to-the-minute knowledge of foreign markets and currency 
exchange can save you both time and money in export, import and 
foreign exchange financing. 
You will find this knowledge, plus the “know-how” for handling 
all types of necessary documents in The Foreign Department at 
Republic. 

We are here to serve you. 


ei FPap rena 


NATIONAL BANK of Dallas 
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CONGRESSMAN WRIGHT PATMAN of Texas stands at the right in 
this exclusive photo by The Independent Banker, with Everette Mac- 
Intyre (left), general counsel and staff director of the small business 
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committee of the House of Representatives, and Williem 
Johnson, chief economist of the select committee on small 
The trio was photographed on March 3, in the House office 


building. 


Prescription for Mergeritis, 


For the Health of Small Business 
Sy Representative Wright Patman 


Tks THOUSANDS of readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT Banker, I| know, are 
vitally concerned with the pressing 
problems of small business today. 
They are concerned, and rightly so, 
both as managerial men responsible 
for their country banks, and as finan- 
cial advisors to the multitude of 
owners of America’s small businesses, 


At the request of Mr. Roger Lewis, 
April 1956 


1 am happy to repeat for this impor- 
tant audience, somewhat condensed, 
the remarks I made recently to the 
Congress when submitting my bill 
H. R. 9067. This bill, to graduate tax 
rates on corporate incomes, will war- 
rant the serious consideration of 
Congress and the sincere support of 
the public. Since I made a public 
proposal for such a bill on January 


16, 1956, I have received a great 
many communications from business 
firms of all sizes and in all parts of 
United States endorsing this proposal. 

In combined corporate and per- 
sonal taxes, the federal government 
is taking each year approximately 
one-fourth of the national income. We 
can no longer ignore the impact of 
these taxes. They are rapidly bring- 
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PRESCRIPTION FOR MERGERITIS 
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ing about fundamental changes in 
the structure of business, none of 
which are good. 


Among other things, the tax struc- 
ture is channelling substantially all 
of the income available for invest- 
ment in business growth into a few 
super-giant industrial corporations, 
and making them investment bankers. 
These corporations are rapidly taking 
possession of all of the nation’s pro- 
ductive wealth, yet the result is a 
slowing-down of industrial growth 
and a disappearance of the competi- 
tion upon which our historic public 
policy depends for regulation of the 
free etterprise system. Small and 
medium-size firms are being squeezed 
out. 


If our free enterprise system is to 
survive, these trends must be reversed. 
We need increased business growth to 
provide jobs for our expanding popu- 
lation and children now growing up 
on farms. We need a wider avail- 
ability of investment funds, a growth 
of small business and a restoration 
of a “middle class” in business firms. 
We need to check the wave of corpo- 
rate mergers and consolidations, and 
we need to encourage a competitive 
structure of business, 

H. R. 9067 will help to establish 
these wholesome trends. The effect of 
the bill on corporate taxes of several 
sample sizes is illustrated with the 
‘table below. 


What It Will Do 
TAXES WOULD BE REDUCED ON ALL 


CORPORATIONS HAVING NET INCOMES 
OF LESS THAN $50,000,000. 


Tn summary, H. R. 9067 will do the 


following things: 

1. It will reduce the “normal” tax 
rate on corporate incomes from the 
present 30% to a new rate of 22%. 
The “normal” tax will apply, as now, 
to the total net income of the corpo- 
ration. In place of the present “sur- 
tax” rate of 22%, which applies now 
on all except the first $25,000 of the 
corporate income, it will substitute a 
series of rates which become progres- 
sively larger with progressively 
larger corporate incomes. 

2. The “surtax” exemption will 
be raised from the first $25,000, as 
now, to the first $100,000 of net in- 
come. Thereafter the “surtax” rate 
will increase gradually over the en- 
tire range of income sizes, until it 
reaches a maximum rate of 53% on 
that part of the corporation’s net in- 
come which is in excess of $1-billion. 

3. The “normal” and “surtax” 
rates combined will maintain the 
present effective tax rate on a corpo- 
ration receiving $50-million of net in- 
come; all smaller corporations would 
pay less taxes, and all larger corpo- 
rations would pay more taxes, But 
the new rates are calculated to yield 
the same total tax revenue from 
corporations as the present rates 
would yield. In other words, it is not 
intended that federal revenues will 
he decreased or increased by this bill, 
but rather that the tax load be 
shifted. 

The “surtax” begins to apply when 
a corporation’s income is in excess of 
$100,000. Thereafter the formula, in 
general, is this: When the corporate 
income increases tenfold, the “sur- 
tax” rate increases by 10 percentage 
points, Thus, the graduation is quite 





moderate; in fact, hardly progressive 
at all, compared to the way in which 
the tax rates on personal incomes 
progress. The maximum marginal 
rate, taking the normal tax and sur- 
tax together, is 75%. This maximum 
marginal rate would apply to that 
part of the corporation’s income 
which is in excess of $1-billion. 
Under the excess profits tax, which 
was repealed in 1953, the maximum 
marginal rate was 82%. 

Under the bill, the total effective 
rate on a corporate income of $1- 
billion is 66.8%. Prior to the time 
the excess profits tax was dropped, 
the maximum effective rate was 70%. 

If it is fair and just to have gradu- 
ated tax rates on individual incomes, 
then it is equally fair and just to 
have graduated rates on corporate 
incomes. But the need for this bill 
goes far beyond the question of 
simple justice. Our economic system 
is rapidly undergoing changes, under 
the impact of our present tax laws, 
personal and corporate, which threat- 
en the existence of the free enter- 
prise system itself. 


An Urgent Necessity 

INVESTMENT IN NEW PRODUCTIVE 
CAPACITY MUST BE ENCOURAGED, 

First of all, there is a compelling 
need to encourage investment in new 
productive capacity. One thing cer- 
tain about our profit system of busi- 
ness is that the system must continu- 
ously grow, or it must collapse. 

Despite the general impression that 
1955 was a boom year, the output of 
goods and services last year failed to 
reflect the economic growth that 
should have taken place. The “gross 
national product” of last year re- 
flected an average growth of only 
2.8% for each of the three years since 
1952 — which is less than the normal 


COMPARISON OF TAXES AND EFFECTIVE RATES 
UNDER PRESENT LAW AND PROPOSED LAW 


(Combined normal and surtax) 
AMOUNT OF TAX 


EFFECTIVE RATE 


ON A TAXABLE Present Proposed Present Proposed 

INCOME OF lew law Change law law 

$ 25,000 $ 7,500 $ 5,500 —26.7 30.0% 22.0% 
100,000 46,500 22,000 —52.7 46.5 22.0 
500,000 254,500 150,000 —41.1 50.9 30.0 
1,000,000 514,500 345,000 —32.9 51.5 34.5 
5,000,000 2,594,500 2,105,000 —18.9 51.9 42.1 
10,000,000 5,194,500 4,655,000 —10.4 51.9 46.6 
50,000,000 25,994,500 26,255,000 + 1.0 52.0 52.5 
100,000,000 51,994,500 56,755,000 > Te 52.0 56.8 
500,000,000 259,994,500 312,755,000 +20.3 52.0 62.6 
1,000,000,000 519,994,500 667,755,000 +28.4 52.0 66.8 
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increase in productivity, to say 
nothing of the increase in popula- 
tion. From 1939 through 1952, the 
growth in the gross national product, 
measured in 1955 prices, averaged 
6.8% per year. 


The revisions made in the tax laws 
in 1953 and 1954 overwhelmingly 
favored the big corporations and the 
high-income families. These  re- 
visions were sponsored on the theory 
that they would encourage invest- 
ment in new productive capacity. The 
principal result, however, has been 
merely to give the big corporations 
an incentive for raising prices and 
taking more profits, and these profits 
have not found their way into new 
productive capacity. The excess prof- 
its tax, particularly, tended to place 
a ceiling on the profits which a corpo- 
ration could take without increasing 
its investment and, correspondingly, 
this tax tended to deter price in- 
creases. Dropping the tax removed 
the ceiling and the deterrent. 


The recent Economic Report of the 
President shows that in 1955, corpo- 
rations took $8.6-billion more in tax 
allowances and in profits after taxes, 
than in 1952. But corporate outlays 
for productive capacity, including 
outlays for replacement items, were 
only $2.1-billion more than in 1952. 


Study in Contrasts 

BiG BUSINESS HAS ACCUMULATED 
GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES. 

Our experience during and since 
World War II should have driven the 
lesson home, When the nation urgent- 
ly needed maximum output of all 
kinds of essential goods, farmers ex- 
panded output very rapidly, and ex- 
panded to a greater extent than did 
industry. This record of the most 
competitive segment of the economy 
was made, not with special subsidies 
and incentives, but despite shortages 
of machinery and fertilizer and de- 
spite other obstacles. 


Some of our biggest corporations, 
on the other hand, were offered speed- 
up amortizations, government loans, 
and government contracts which as- 
sured repayment of the loans, amorti- 
zation of the new plants, and hand- 
some profits. Yet in spite of all this, 
many of these corporations had to be 
prodded, cajoled and threatened to 
accept the incentives and go along 
with the expansions which were 
desperately needed. The same has 
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Now’s the time to make sure your customers will have 
a full stocking next Christmas. A Christmas Club is 
the one sure way to do it. 


You'll be pleasantly surprised at the number of new 
customers entering your doors every day . . . making 
regular payments . . . discovering your other banking 
services— when you install a Christmas Club. 


And, as so many banks have discovered, you'll not only 
attract new accounts with a Christmas Club, but 
you'll bring to life old ones. 


Any number of Christmas Club Systems 
are at your service. Particularly 
recommended is Rand M¢Nally’s. 
Their unique Clubtroller system 

speeds handling, cuts costs, eliminates 
need for ledger cards or sheets. 





For samples and full information, drop a line to: 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, CHRISTMAS CLUB DIV. 
111 EIGHTH AVE., N.Y. 11. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 
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been true during the Korean hostili- 
ties, and during the so-called “defense 
build-up” which the government has 
sponsored since that time. 

Government incentives have been 
given some of the biggest corpora- 
tions in the country, to induce these 
corporations to make capacity ex- 
pansions. These include speed-up 
amortizations by which plants are 
paid for out of taxes. They include 
agreements that the government will 
support prices by buying for stock- 
pile the output which civilian markets 
do not absorb. And they include con- 
tracts by which the government 
guarantees premium prices for the 
output of new facilities. 

Without naming names, I could 
point out that some of the biggest 
corporations in the land now have 
relatively little overhead costs, simply 
because their plants have substantial- 
ly been paid for by the government. 
These corporations enjoy reputations 
for phenomenal efficiency, which 
many people believe enables them to 
drive out smaller competitors and 
would-be new competitors. I do not 
question their efficiency. I simply 
point out that the fact that their plants 
have been written off, through gov- 
ernment incentives and subsidies, also 
enables them to drive out small com- 
petitors and frighten away would-be 
new competitors who are not so fa- 
vored. 
~ These big corporations have re- 
ceived the lion’s share of the speed-up 
amortizations. They have received, 
and are receiving today, the lion’s 
share of government production con- 
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tracts. And despite their highly- 
advertised initiative in research and 
development, their research is being 
subsidized to the tune of $1.5-billion 
a year by the Department of Defense 
alone. 


The tax concessions which H. R. 
9067 would make to small and 
medium-size firms should help such 
firms, in a small way, to overcome the 
obstacles to entering those industries 
where big competitors have paid for 
their plants through government sub- 
sidies and have grown fat on govern- 
ment incentives. 


Shortages of almost all of the basic 
materials still exist. There is not 
enough steel and cement capacity, for 
example, to support a federal high- 
way program, and meet presently 
existing demand for these materials. 


There is continuing inflation in big 
business prices and profits. Prices of 
metals and metal products have goné 
up during the past three years by the 
same rate that farm prices have gone 


a House small business commit- 
tee met early in March with the 
Smaller Business Association of New 
England and heard a group of New 
England accounting and tax experts 
analyze several tax measures now 
pending in Congress. At the conclu- 
sion of its presentation, the New Eng- 
land business group, through its 
president, went on record as favoring 
the provisions of H. R. 9067, intro- 
duced by Representative Wright Pat- 
man of Texas. 

Daniel F. Viles, president of the 
association, in his opening statement, 
said: 

“We are prepared to show you by 
the actual five-year balance sheets of 
seven different companies that tax re- 
lief for small concerns is urgently 
needed. Many bills for small-business 
tax relief have been introduced. How- 
ever, the Patman bill, H. R. 9067, 
seems to be the best thought-out, to be 
supported by the most intensive re- 
search, and to offer the best relief. 

“We favor its provisions as those 
which are adequate to insure the 


New England OKs Plan 


down. One has gone up 16%; the 
other has gone down 16%. 

SMALL BUSINESS MUST BE ENCOUR- 
AGED, 

For the past several years substan- 
tially all of the funds for business 
expansion have come from retained 
corporate earnings. The bulk of these 
funds are held, directly or indirectly, 
by high-income families who own the 
corporate stocks. Personal income 
taxes being what they are, these 
families naturally will not take out of 
the corporation those funds which the 
family would reinvest. This means 
that the bulk of the funds available 
for business growth are accumulating 
in the high-profit corporations, which 
are the big corporations. 

Yet the big corporations show 
little willingness to expand capacity 
-—at least in those industries where 
they are already well-established. 
These are the quasi-monopolistic in- 
dustries where a large degree of con- 
trol over prices and _ production 
exists, These industries are naturally 
reluctant to make capacity expan- 
sions, which could generate competi- 
tive pressures. 

The basic solution to this problem 


health and growth of small business, 
which is so necessary to maximum 
employment, The alarming number of 
mergers of small concerns with large 
firms is already a matter of deep con- 
cern to Congress, as indicated by the 
many bills introduced to regulate and 
restrict such mergers”. 

Mr. Viles also said: 

“The chairman of this committee, 
Representative Wright Patman, has 
earned again the high esteem in which 
he is held by small and independent 
businessmen in all parts of the United 
States. 

“The investigations and studies of 
the House small business committee 
during the past year, and particularly 
those which have led to the drafting 
of the Patman tax bill, show a pro- 
found understanding of the economic 
influences which are bringing about a 
changing status of small business. 
Steps must be taken to preserve an 
opportunity for small business, and 
an opportunity for the growth of 
small business, in our free-enterprise 
economy”. |. | END 
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1s to ease the difficulties which ham- 
per investment by smaller corpora- 
tions. Although more responsive to 
expansion opportunities, they are at 
present severely handicapped in ob- 
taining capital from outside sources. 
Given greater availability of growth 
opportunities and less restriction on 
the accumulation of funds, smaller 
corporations can be expected to in- 
crease their investment in new 


capacity which is so greatly needed . 


for the growth of our nation’s 
economy. 

There are no reports showing the 
profit experience of all large and 
small corporations since the tax 
changes of 1953. But there are re- 
ports for the most important seg- 
ment — namely, the manufacturing 
corporations. 

Nineteen-fifty-two was considered 
an extremely good year for corporate 
profits. In the first nine months of that 
year, the profits of the giant manu- 
facturing corporations — those with 
more than $100-million of assets — 
were at an annual rate of 11.1% of 
stockholders’ equity. Stockholders’ 
equity refers to the stockholders’ total 
investment, including original capital 
plus earnings over the years which 
have not been paid out in dividends. 
This generous return was after taxes, 
and in addition to generous deprecia- 
tion, depletion, and amortization al- 
lewances which had the effect of re- 
turning to the corporation a sub- 
stantial proportion of its investment 
in productive capacity. 

Don't Share in Boom 

In the first nine months of 1955, 
the profit rate of the giant manu- 
facturing corporations had increased 
27% over 1952. Conversely, however, 
the rate of the smaller corporations 
— those with less than $14-million of 
assets — had dropped by 39% from 
1952. 

There are other signs that small 
business is not fully sharing in the 
business boom. Dun & Bradstreet re- 
ports that there were 46 failures last 
year for each 10,000 firms listed in 
its reports. These were all small- 
business failures, In the decade prior 
to 1953, the corresponding failure 
rate averaged 20 firms for each 
10,000 firms listed by Dun & Brad- 
street. 

At the end of 1952, corporations 
with more than $100-million of 
assets had 52% of all of the assets 
of manufacturing corporations. Two 
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MAKE THEM TRULY PERSONALIZED 


When Personalized Checks are 
ordered for joint accounts, our copy 
for imprinting frequently reads 
“James C. or Mary A. Morrison” 
or perhaps ‘Mr. or Mrs. James C. 
Morrison.” Such copy conforms, no 
doubt, to the official record at the 
bank, but we submit that checks so 
imprinted are not truly personalized. 
We appreciate that the bank has to 
know who signs with whom, 
otherwise Mary’s checks might be 
charged to some other Morrison. 
And we appreciate also what a 
nuisance it is if cross indexing has 
to be employed. Nevertheless, checks 
imprinted ‘‘James C. or Mary 
A. Morrison’’ just don’t have 
individuality. 

What we would like to do—and, 
as a matter of fact, what we usually 
do unless we are instructed 
otherwise—is to imprint simply 
‘James C. Morrison’’ and gold 
stamp the cover with the same name. 
Then, if Mary signed a check, it 








would be apparent that she signed 
with James C. If Mary wanted her 
own supply of checks—as indeed 
she should—we would imprint on 
her order simply ‘‘Mary A. 
Morrison,’’ and then over the 
signature line, if specified, we would 
imprint ‘James C. or Mary A. 
Morrison” in order to identify the 
account as it was carried on the 
books. 


By handling the imprinting in this. 


manner, either or both could enjoy 
truly personalized checks and 
personalized covers, and the bank 
people would experience no 
inconvenience when sorting and 
posting. So why not sell two orders 
of checks to all joint accounts and 
provide each with individuality? It 
wouldn’t cost any more in the long 
run and each would be using checks 
designed for his or her individual 
needs. Or, if you can’t sell two 
orders, why not just imprint for the 
principal signer? 








Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 
INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 



































U. S. Government Securities 





Municipal Bonds ..............-.eeeeeeee 
Other Municipal Securities............... 
Obligations of U. S. Government Agencies 


Commodity Credit Corporation Loans... 
PAB. FICS. € LOONE. icc cccccndesevscsae 
F.H.A. Insured Mortgage Loans......... 
Farmers Home Administration Insured Loans 


CG SOR. i ciiinctbacussd heat weeeeenas <6 
Other First Mortgages on Real Estate... 


seen e en wnennne 


BANK OF KENNETT 
KENNETT, MISSOURI : 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1955 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks............... 


$ 3,501,513.65 


804.01  4,048,626.88 


Commercial and Finance Company Paper.............. 
Auto, Instalment and Consumer Credit Loans 





Other Loans to Corporations, Firms and Individuals.... 4,317,730.42 
COOP AURTEE. io. os cc caren sc osc ccurnstadedsondvcetutsausk¢desthenkeasnes 1,554.02 
Banking House, Leasehold and Parking Lot..........-sseseeseeeees 75,109.59 
Furniture, Fixtures and Equipment...............csceceeeeeceeeeee 8,270.11 
GUO - AGGOES 6.6 Bic vviccnrcic cecvacetihesccecesd bicsceos shes Ben eespe o@ 16,730.84 


TOTAL RESOURCES. ........... Precbadcivcvaveosacegescncnpaune $11,969,535.51 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
ee, ERR OE ake Ce ey PR Pree ye Pe 7 

















s 
Undivided Profits $ 676,933.82 
Cotdide: C DePtNGI «5 oo-n 0 ook ovine cosc ds apeneckodasccccseu teRmeREeCeEeS 4,305.13 i} 
Postal Savings and U. S. Government Deposits......... 108,172.14 
sane, p seme Bay a Deposits ee} 

ther Deman POSITS. .. 0... ce ccccccccsccs 850, 5 
Time and Savings Deposits................c.cceeeeeeees 1,965,108.53  11,288,296.56 
TOTAL CEABILITIEG oc cs cccccens ceddsdenscgucses betetscdecee $11,969,535.51 
ERT SHELTON...... B. Ly ROBIBON 6 60 vcctesidscses 
p eh nF en M. WALPOLE.........«; Assistant 
. F. SHELTON III ice- E, L. PORTERFIELD....Assistant 
‘he, Eo DAVIDSON. csesccios Vi R: V. LAWYER. . 2.5. 660s Assistant 
W. .C. McHANEY.......... i R.. NELSON... wcccsccsces Assistant 
E. M. MERRITT...... MILES RICHARDSON .. Assistant 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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and one-half years later, 57% of the 
assets were held by corporations of 
this size. If this rate is not checked, 
it will take about 20 years for all of 
the manufacturing assets of the 
country to become concentrated into 
corporations of this giant size class. 


If the tax rate on small and 
medium size firms will not allow such 
firms to accumulate expansion capi- 
tal, then these firms will not be able 
to obtain such capital. It is by now 
undisputed that the capital markets 
for loan funds are generally not open 
to small business, and the capital 
markets for equity funds are even 
less so. 


To Check Mergeritis 


H. R. 9067 1s NEEDED TO CHECK 
THE MERGER MOVEMENT. 

While the giant corporations are 
generally reluctant to expand ca- 
pacity in those industries in which 
they are already established, they are 
not averse to buying up and merging 
corporations in related and even un- 
related lines of business. The pres- 
sure of vast accumulations of in- 
vestment funds building up in the big 
corporations make such a merger 
movement almost inevitable. The 
great wave of corporate mergers and 
consolidations going on today is 
principally a result of the accumula- 
tion of investment funds in the big 
corporations, and the scarcity of 
capital available to finance the small- 
er corporations, 


The Senate Bills 
COMPARISONS WITH SENATE BILL. 


Questions will arise as to how the 
bill I have introduced compares with 
the two bills (S. 3128 and S. 3129) 


introduced in the Senate on February 


3, by Senator Fulbright. 

Insofar as the tiny one- and two- 
man corporations are concerned, both 
bills would have the same effect. In 
both bills, 22% is the lowest over-all 
rate. Senator Fulbright’s bill would 
give the benefit of this rate on the 
first $25,000 of net income. My bill 
would give the benefit of the 22% 
rate on the first $100,000 of net 


income. 


In more fundamental respects, 
however, the bills are in no way 
similar, The comparisons at bottom 
might be made between the effects of 
my bill and the effects of the two 
bills introduced by Senator Ful- 
bright, the second of Senator Ful- 
bright’s bills being to replace the 
revenue loss which would be brought 
about by his first bill. 


(See Table Below) 


In other words, the bill I have 
introduced will make a true gradua- 
tion, or progression, of tax rates; and 
it will help some firms of substantial 
size, not just the tiny firms. I would 
hope that my bill will help to restore 
and maintain a “middle class” in 
American business, and that it will 
help check the trend toward a busi- 
ness structure in which there are a 
few multi-billion-dollar corporations 
at the one extreme, and a number of 
very small distributors at the other. 


It is time, I think, that we take a 
more realistic look at the way cor- 
porate incomes are distributed. 


The latest available report from 
the Treasury department, which is for 
the tax year 1952, shows that only 
508 corporate returns reported 48% 
of all the net income of corporations. 
These 508 returns accounted for, as a 
maximum, only Me-tenth of 1% of 


Fulbright Bill 
On a Taxable Amount of Tax Amount 
Income of: Under Present Law of Tax 
$ 25,000 $ 7,500 $ 5,500 

100,000 46,500 45,250 — 
500,000 254,500 257,250 4. 
1,000,000 514,500 522,250 + 
5,000,000 2,594,500 2,642,250 + 
10,000,000 5,194,500 5,292,250 + 
50,000,000 25,994,500 26,492,250 + 
100,000,000 51,994,500 52,992,250 + 
500,000,000 259,994,500 264,992,250 + 
1,000,000,000 519,994,500 529,992,250 aa 
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“I’ve got nine daughters; you got any 
permanent loans?” 











the corporations. Thus, almost half 
of all the net corporate income in 
the country was income of corpora- 
tions receiving more than $10-million, 
and if separate figures were available 
for the really ‘big corporations, they 
would show that this bulk of the in- 
come went to corporations receiving 
more than $100-million of net in- 
come. 


Similarly, the 3,000 corporations 
receiving more than $1-million of net 
income accounted for no more than 
nine-tenths of 1% of the corpora- 
tions, but they received 71% of all 
the net corporate income. 

Conversely, corporations receiving 
incomes of less than $25,000, account- 
ed for only 6% of the net corporate 
income, and those receiving less than 
$100,000 accounted for only 12% of 
the corporate income. 

There have been recent news re- 
ports that General Motors’ net income 
before taxes last year, was in excess 
of $5-billion. This was more than 
the combined income of 98% of all 
the corporations in the country. 


Patman Bill 
Amount % 
of Tax Change 

5,500 —26.7 
22,000 —52.7 
150,000 —A4l1.1 
345,000 —32.9 
2,105,000 —18.9 
4,655,000 —10.4 
26,255,000 + 1.0 
56,755,000 + 9.2 
312,755,000 +20.3 
667,750,000 +28.4 
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HOW THE CORPORATE INCOMES WERE DISTRIBUTED IN 1952 


RETURNS NET INCOME 

Cumulative Cumulative 

Corporate Returns with Net Incomes of: Number % of Total Amount % of Total 

Se Or I ao i ee 508 0.1% $19,344,152 47.8% 
Between $5,000,000 and $10,000,000.............. 455 0.2 3,129,000 55.6 
Between $1,000,000 and $5,000,000.............. : 3,020 0.9 6,351,075 71.3 
Between $500,000 and $1,000,000................. 3,243 1.6 2,260,846 76.9 
Between $250,000 and $500,000................... 5,968 3.0 2,080,026 82.0 
Between $100,000 and $250,000................... 15,064 6.4 2,335,476 87.8 
Between $50,000 and $100,000.................... 20,623 1.0 1,443,968 91.4 
Between $25,000 and $50,000..................... 33,470 18.6 1,162,855 94.3 
Between $20,000 and $25,000..................... 26,357 24.6 594,566 95.7 
Between $15,000 and $20,000..................... 27,752 30.8 483,872 96.9 
Between $10,000 and $15,000..................... 37,136 39.2 458,022 98.1 
Between $5,000 and $10,000...................... 61,780 53.2 447,571 99.2 
SN oe re Oe yeh be ee 207,201 100.0 340,250 100.0 

FORM bes eRe Vee tS eee oS eee eee 442,577 100.0% $40,431,697 100.0% 


H. R. 9067 MIGHT ENCOURAGE DIS- 
SOLUTION OF BIG COMBINES. 

It is not to be expected that the 
progression of tax rates provided in 
the bill will force any immediate 
split-up of the big corporations. It is 
entirely possible, however, that some 
of the big corporations will find it 
to their stockholders’ advantage to 
work out voluntary dissolutions. This 
will occur in those situations where 
the management knows that there are 
no substantial technological and 
managerial advantages attached to 
huge combines, and division into 
smaller units can be worked out with- 
out loss of efficiency. This is the way 
dissolutions should be made — by the 
management that knows how to make 
them. 

There are numbers of big corpora- 
tions today that are living on the 
borderline — in the grey zone, as it 
were — of our anti-trust laws. This 
leads these combines to throw great 
resources and prestige into political 
support of the parties and programs 
which promise them greatest im- 
munity from the anti-trust laws — in 
a condition which is unwholesome in 
itself. Finally, on those rare occasions 


when the federal courts are faced with 
the problem of ordering dissolution 
of an illegal combine, they have great 
difficulty in trying to unscramble the 
assets in such a way that real dissolu- 
tion will be had and, at the same time, 
efficient and potentially successful 
business units will result. 


May I suggest that if voluntary 
dissolutions were made in a few of 
the more highly concentrated indus- 
tries, this would go a long way toward 
solving some of the more troublesome 
problems that are plaguing us today. 
I have in mind the increasing prob- 
lem raised by large numbers of small 
fabricators or distributors, on the 
one hand, trying to do business with 
a very small number of giant sup- 
pliers, on the other hand. 


The Automobile Business 


We have recently had dramatized, 
for example, the problems of the auto- 
mobile dealers. The pressure grows 
year-by-year for legislation to regu- 
late, or give a new basis, to the rela- 
tionships between dealer and manu- 
facturer. And all such legislations 
yet conceived necessarily involve an 
elimination or restriction on competi- 


tion between dealers—a_ solution 
which is contrary to our traditional 
policy. Yet the argument is plausibly 
made that we now find here more of 
the system of feudalism than free 
enterprise. The dealer’s property 
rights in his business are abrogated 
at the manufacturer’s whim to cancel 
his franchise. Investment of money 
and long years of building good pub- 
lic relations become worthless, or 
relatively so, and without enforceable 
claims, 

The fact that franchises are can- 
cellable is not, however, the root of 
the trouble. The automobile business 
grew up under this arrangement. The 
point is that not many years ago a 
man was content to put his money 
into a sales agency under a cancella- 


ble franchise. He then knew that if, 


‘say, the Chevrolet Motor Car Com- 


pany cancelled his franchise, he 
would, assuming he knew his busi- 
ness, have no difficulty in getting a 
franchise from another manufacturer. 
He could sell Buicks, or Oldsmobiles, 
or Maxwells, or Hupmobiles, or:a 
variety of other makes. 

The loss of free enterprise does 
not result from cancellable fran- 
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chises; it results from fewer and 
fewer alternative suppliers seeking 
dealers. . 

Under Present Law 

CONSOLIDATED RETURNS. 

Under present law, corporations 
owning subsidiary corporations are 
given the option of filing a consoli- 
dated return or separate returns. The 
presumption is that, in most in- 
stances, the advantages are on the side 
of filing a consolidated return, for 
two reasons: 


First, when separate returns are 
filed, the corporation first receiving 
the income pays taxes at the regular 
rates and, in addition, 15% of the 
payments of dividends from one cor- 
poration to another are taxable as 
income of the corporation receiving 


the dividends; 


Second, should any of the corpora- 
tions in the corporate family have a 
loss, such losses are more likely to 
reduce the income liable to tax when 
a consolidated return is filed, than 
when separate returns are filed. 


For these reasons the present law 
assesses a 2% surtax on consolidated 
returns. 


What It Would Do 
H. R. 9067 does not change these 


features of present law. If experience 
with the progressive tax rates shows 
there is developing a tendency to 
create subsidiary corporations, as a 
means of evading the impact of the 
progressive rates, then it may become 
necessary to amend the law further to 
prevent such evasion — either by re- 
quiring consolidated returns, by de- 
creasing the amount of the exemption 
now provided for inter-corporate divi- 
dends, or by other means. 


This is, however, a matter which 
can await experience and study. For 
presently existing corporations, the 
options have already been elected, 
and these cannot be changed except 
with the consent of the Commissioner 
of the Internal Revenue, upon appli- 
cation and presentation of good rea- 
son. Therefore, we will have at least 
a year to consider whether or not 
some additional amendment may be 
needed to prevent reorganizations 
for purposes of evading the new 
tax. END 
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Mosler Safe Deposit Box Lobby Display Amazing Success . . . 


““Sold nearly twice as many boxes in first 
4 days, as we did in previous 4 weeks!*"’ 
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Now! use this success- proved 
Mosler display yourself, at nominal 
rent... or buy one, if you wish! 


e@ Most successful method ever developed to rent unused 
safe deposit boxes . . . attract and hold accounts. _MAIL COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS, TODAY! 


Comes complete with promotional kit including 
folders, handout pieces, mailers and other valuable THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, DEPT. I-12 
320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK |, N.Y. 


selling ideas and aids. 
e Rental displays available for just $15 per month. We are interested in your special Mosler Safe Deposit Box 
Lobby display. Please get in touch with us right away. 


Also available for sale, if you have a large number of 
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branch offices and want a display for permanent use. NAME POSITION 

Price $300.00. 

BANK 
IF IT'S MOSLER. .. IT’S SAFE 
o ADDRESS 
% Mosler Safe “ 
oO Since 1 cIty__ ZONE___STATE 
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Christmas Club members 
can use all your services 


Housewives - professional peopie ..- blue collar workers 





en future busine 


They’re all prospects for all your serv- 
ices! Why not get all the details from 
your Christmas Club man? Just drop 
us a note—no obligation. 


Christmas Club * Vacation Clubs * School Savings 
All-Purpose Clubs * Tax Clubs 


Christmas dub 
Kt Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Raw!I 
230 Park Avenue, New York 


Christmas lub 
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BUILDS SAVINGS - BUILDS CHARACTER . BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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THROUGH THE IRON GRILLE of the lower Pontalba apartment bal- 
cony, you are looking up Chartres street in New Orleans. In the 
center is Saint Lovis Cathedral, built during the Spanish regime, and 
to its left, the Cabildo, where the transfer of the Lovisiana Territory 








from France took place in 1803. At the right is the Presbytere, .or 
priests’ house, which with the Cabildo now houses the Louisiana State 
Museum. These buildings face Jackson Square, originally known as 
the Place d‘Armes, and form the heart of the old city. 


Independent Bankers in 22nd 
Convention At New Orleans 


| REPORT on progress made by the 
committee on small-bank ownership 
and management succession will be 
one of the principal features of the 
business program at the 22nd annual 
national convention of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of 
America, in New Orleans, March 
25-28. 

Organized nearly two years ago, 
the committee has engaged in long 
study of the problems surrounding 
perpetuation of local ownership and 
management of the nation’s smaller 
banking institutions. The members 
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have met with other interested parties, 
including other representatives of the 
association and state and federal su- 
pervisory authorities, on several oc- 
casions (see photos on next two 
pages) during recent months. Meet- 
ings have been conducted in Wash- 
ington, Atlanta, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
Des Moines, and Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Slated to deliver the committee’s 
long-awaited report is its chairman, 
Reed H. Albig, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of McKeesport, McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania. Like his fellow 


committeemen, Chairman Albig has 
devoted extensive time and investiga- 
tion to the problems assigned to them, 
and his convention appearance on be- 
half of the committee is eagerly antic- 
ipated. 

The primary importance of this re- 
port is indicated by the fact that Mr. 
Albig has been scheduled as one of 
the two chief speakers at the conven- 
tion’s opening business session on 
Tuesday morning, March 27. The 
other is President Ben H. Ryan, presi- 
dent of the State Bank of East Moline, 
East Moline, Illinois. 
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BEN H. RYAN 
President 





CARL POHLAD 
Treasurer 


R. L. MULLINS 
Second V. P. 
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Due for advancement to the associ- 
ation’s presidency at the New Orleans 
meeting is Joseph V. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Johnson County Bank, 
Tecumseh, Nebraska, first vice presi- 
dent during the past year and im- 
mediate past president of the 
Nebraska Bankers Association. 

Moving up to first vice president 
from second vice president will be 
R. L. Mullins, president of the Wolfe 
City National Bank, Wolfe City, 


Texas. 


Four Business Sessions 
Business sessions are on the pro- 
gram for Tuesday morning and after- 
noon and Wednesday morning and 
afternoon, March 27-28. 


Headlining the second business 
session will be two Chicago bankers: 

_ James H. Clarke, vice president of 
‘the American National Bank & Trust 
Company, whose subject is “Govern- 
ment Bonds and Federal Reserve 
Policy”, and L. Shirley Tark, presi- 
dent of the Main State Bank, dis- 
cussing a subject with which he long 


has been identified as speaker and 





J.B.H. Treasurers 


W. W. Churchill* Rochester, Minnesota 
(Elected at organization meeting, May 9, 
1930; served several terms). 

A. B. Larson* Faribault, Minnesota 
(Served until his death). 


Harry Lee* Long Prairie, Minnesota 
(Served several terms). 

Cc. C. Rieger* Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(1950-1952). 

Carl R. Pohlad Minneapolis, Minnesota 
(1952- ) 

(*—Deceased). 
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author — “Banks and Savings and 
Loan Institutions’. He was a conven- 
tion headliner at the I. B. A.’s 1952 
convention in Minneapolis, when he 
rapped the “third banking system”, 
his address later published (July 
1952) in THE INDEPENDENT BANKER. 

Carl R. Pohlad, president of the 
Marquette National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, I. B. A. treasurer, will read 
his report to the convention at this 
session, also. 

Third business session on Wednes- 
day morning will feature an address 
on “Independent Banking” by an in- 
dependent banker: G. R. Lockard, 
president of the Bank of West Frank- 
fort, West Frankfort, Illinois. The 








BILL KIRCHNER 
Assistant 


BEN DuBOIS 
Secretary 


other speaker will be Congressman 
Albert Rains of Alabama. 

Final business session will be high- 
lighted by three committee reports — 
legislation, resolutions, and nominat- 
ing. 

Delivering the legislative report 
will be William J. Bryan, vice presi- 
dent of the Third National Bank in 
Nashville, immediate past president 
of the I. B. A. 

The chairmen of the other two com- 
mittees will read those reports: reso- 
lutions by C. M. Pregler, president 
of the First National Bank, Minco, 
Oklahoma; nominating by William L. 
Gregory, president of Easton-Taylor 
Trust Company, Saint Louis. Mr. 
Pregler formerly was Oklahoma di- 
rector on the association’s executive 
council. Mr. Gregory is a past presi- 
dent of the association and a long- 
time workhorse in all its functioning. 














IN ATLANTA, GEORGIA, the Independent Bankers Association committee on small-bank owner- 
ship succession met with regional supervisory authorities. From the left: L. L. Lillibridge of 
Burke, South Dakota; William W. Jones, commissioner of banks for North Carolina; Claude M. 
Lynn, assistant chief bank examiner for South Carolina; C. V. Pierce, chief bank examiner for 
South Carolina; Eugene W. Carlton of Durham, North Carolina, state |. B. A. director; Walter 
Spiva of Jackson, Mississippi; Ben H. Ryan of East Moline, Illinois, |. B. A. president; Bill Kirchner, 
assistant secretary; Reed Albig of McKeesport, Pennsylvania, committee chairman; C. C. Lehr of 
Gackle, North Dakota; William C. Clary, Jr. of Toccoa, Georgia; W. M. Jackson, assistant super- 
intendent of banks for Georgia; J. V. Chapman, chief deputy commissioner for Florida; A. P. Per- 
sons, superintendent of banks for Georgia; A. J. Quinn of Cumberland, Wisconsin. 
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REED H. ALBIG 
“Continuation” 


JAMES H. CLARKE 


Annual banquet of the association 
is billed for Tuesday evening, March 
27, to be preceded as usual by a social 
hour. Guest speaker will be Paul 
Harvey, radio news commentator. 

The convention registration desk 
will open on the mezzanine floor of 





J.B. A. Conventions 


1930 Organization meeting in Glenwood, 
Minnesota 

1931 through 1946 Saint Paul, Minnesota 

1947 Meeting of executive council in 
Washington, D. C. 

1948 Saint Louis, Missouri 

1949 Biloxi, Mississippi 

1950 Des Moines, lowa 

1951 Mobile, Alabama 

1952 Minneapolis, Minnesota 

1953 Atlanta, Georgia 

1954 Detroit, Michigan 

1955 Washington, D. C. 

1956 New Orleans, Louisiana 








IN DALLAS, TEXAS, two ec after the Atlanta meeting ‘eb on opposite 


“Government bonds” 





PAUL HARVEY R. LOCKARD 
Banquet “Dual banking” 


the Jung (headquarters) hotel --at 
3:00 p.m. on Sunday, March 25. No 
formal activities have been planned 
for that day. 

Meetings of the executive council 
and the resolutions committee are to 
be conducted Monday morning, and 
that of the nominating committee that 
afternoon. No other business is 
scheduled for the day, which will be 
largely devoted to registrations and a 
series of sightseeing tours. 


Fine Entertainment Program 

Chartered busses will leave the 
Jung’s main entrance at 9:30 and 
10:30 a.m. and 12:00 noon, on 5-hour 
excursions through the streets of the 
“old” and “new” New Orleans. Ad- 
mittance to the busses will be tickets 
provided in the registration kits. 
Those delegates taking either of the 
mornings trips will lunch at Brous- 


e), the same 


committee held a similar meeting with representative Texas bankers. Additional |. B. A. officials 
were on hand for this one. In the picture, left to right, are: W. A. Sandlin, vice president of 
the Republic National Bank of Dallas, host to the meeting; J. V. Johnson of Tecumseh, Nebraska, 
first vice president of the association; A. J. Quinn of Cumberland, Wisconsin; Royal L. Mullins of 
Wolfe City, Texas, second vice president of the |. B. A.; L. L. Lillibridge of Burke, South Dakota; 
Chairman Reed Albig of McKeesport, Pennsylvania; Bill Kirchner, assistant secretary; President 
Ben H. Ryan of East Moline, Illinois; John F. Estill of Fort Worth, Texas; C. C. Lehr of Gackle, 
North Dakota. Similar meetings had been conducted previously, as reported at the times by 
The Independent Banker, in Washington, Minneapolis, Des Moines, and Cambridge, Massachusetts. PIP PPP PPP PIPPI I III PP DS 
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REP. RAINS 
Alabama Democrat Bl liens 


sard’s restaurant, and must purchase 
luncheon tickets at the registration 
desk before boarding the busses. Pas- 
sengers on the final (noon) bus trip 
must provide for their own luncheon- 
time. 

Members of the program commiit- 





I.B.A Pnresidenis 


1930-1932 Harry Lee* 

Long Prairie, Minnesota 
1932-1933 Harry Lee* 

Long Prairie, Minnesota 
1933-1934 Theodore Aune* 

Glenwood, Minnesota 
1934-1935 Harry Lee* 

Long Prairie, Minnesota 
1935-1936 Harry Lee* 

Long Prairie, Minnesota 
1936-1937 A. B. Larson* 

Faribault, Minnesota 
1937-1938 A. P. Stoll 

Pierz, Minnesota 
1938-1939 A. P. Stoll 

Pierz, Minnesota 
1939-1940 M. L. Erickson* 

Lake City, Minnesota 
1940-1941 M. L. Erickson* 

Lake City, Minnesota 
1941-1942 N. B. Matthews 


1942-1943 W.R. Spensley* 

Hibbing, Minnesota 
1943-1944 A. P. Drummond 

Bonifay, Florida 
1944-1945 A. P. Drummond 

- Bonifay, Florida 

1945-1946 A. P. Drummond 
Bonifay, Florida 
1946-1947 W. L. Gregory 

Saint Lovis, Missouri 
1947-1948 LL. B. McBride 

Fort Collins, Colorado 
1948-1949 Leo W. Seal 

Bay Saint Louis, Mississippi 
1949-1950 E. E. Manuel 

George, lowa 
1950-1951 Charles R. Bell 

Anniston, Alabama 
1951-1952 Guy Sturgeon* 

Sheridan, Wyoming 
1952-1953 James S. Peters 

Manchester, Georgia 
1953-1954 D. Emmert Brumbaugh 

Claysburg, Pennsylvania 
1954-1955 William J. Bryan 

Nashville, Tennessee 
1955-1956 Ben H. Ryan 

East Moline, Illinois 
(*—Deceased). 
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HAROLD H. AULL 
New Mexico 


R. L. ADAMS 
Alabama 





G. J. BARTHOLD 


E. E. BAILEY 
West Virginia Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 17) 








tee also point out that shorter sight- 
seeing tours will be available during 
the afternoon for those not wishing 
to partake of the long trips. Informa- 
tion will be available at the registra- 
tion desk. 


River Excursion 

Five member banks of the I. B. A. 
are joining in sponsorship of a gala 
Monday evening steamer cruise on 
New Orleans harbor and the Missis- 
sippi river. They are the Chicago Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; the Citizens 
National Bank, Orlando, Florida; the 
Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Jackson, Mississippi; the Pro- 
gressive Bank & Trust Company, New 
Orleans, and the Gulf National Bank, 
Lake Charles, Louisiana. 

All convention delegates are in- 
vited to enjoy this delightful excur- 
sion on the S. S. President departing 
promptly at 7:00 p.m. After a 4-hour 
trip, the steamer will return its con- 
ventioneers to the city in time to make 
a tour of the nightlife sectors. Admis- 
sion to the boat will be tickets in the 
registration kits. 


Men of the convention will be 


luncheon guests of the association 
Wednesday noon at the Jung hotel, 
while the ladies will be entertained at 


luncheon at Broussard’s by members . 


of the convention ladies’ entertain- 
ment committee. 

American Express Company again 
this year will conduct a door-prize 
drawing for a two-week Bermuda 
trip for two persons. Men and women 
delegates will be eligible by signing 
registration slips and depositing them 
in the box at the main entrance to 
the scene of the four general business 
sessions. 

Last year, in Washington, the win- 
ner of the coveted prize which also 
includes $250 in American Express 
travelers cheques, was A. P. Persons 
of Atlanta, superintendent of banks 
for Georgia. At Detroit in 1954, the 
winner was Mrs. George H. Coe, Jr., 
of Ionia, Michigan. 


Harvey a Hit 
Paul Harvey, the banquet speaker, 
is an internationally-famous news 
commentator for the American 
Broadcasting Company. Says Sam M. 
Richard, president of the Gulf Na- 


# 





W. J. BRYAN 
Tennessee 


D. E. BRUMBAUGH 
Pennsylvania 


tional Bank, Lakes Charles, Louisi- 
ana, general chairman of the conven- 
tion: 

“Mr. Harvey’s reputation as a news 
reporter and public speaker is built 
on his ability to direct his comments 
to the individual listener. His audi- 
ence has come to trust him as a com- 
mentator who can draw upon his vast 
experience of world affairs, and his 
lucid interpretation of news is both 
provocative and objective”. 

Since January 1955 Mr. Harvey 
has been writing a column which is 
syndicated throughout the country by 
General Features Corporation. In ad- 
dition, he is the author of two best- 
sellers: “Remember These Things” 
and “Autumn of Liberty”. 


Ladies Are Invited 

Chairman Sam Richard also em- 
phasizes that the ladies are especially 
invited to attend the convention’s 
business sessions, as well as the enter- 
tainment events. 

Personnel of the convention resolu- 
tions committee, in addition to Chair- 
man Pregler, as reported by the asso- 
ciation office, includes: 

J. E. Bannerman, vice president 
of the Walsh County State Bank, 
Grafton, North Dakota; F. H. Chil- 
cote, president of the Farmers & 


Directors 








E. W. CARLTON 


D. FAY CASE 
North Carolina Minnesota 
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D. M. CROUSE 
Wyoming 


R. J. CASTILLE 
Louisiana 





_ A. T. DONHOWE E. Z. ELLEMAN 
lowa Indiana 
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W. E. ELLIS 
Florida 


JOHN C. ELLIS 
Colorado 

Stockmens Bank, Clayton, New 
Mexico; D. H. Cooney, executive vice 
president of the Kenosha National 
Bank, Kenosha, Wisconsin; Howard 
A. Deyloff, president of First Trust 
& Savings Bank, Aurelia, lowa; 
Julian E. Fant, president of the 
Riverside Bank, Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida; M. B. Fowler, vice president of 
the Fidelity Bank, Durham, North 
Carolina; Edward T. Greene, partner 
in James Staples & Company, private 
bankers, Bridgeport, Connecticut; B. 
Meyer Harris, president of the Yel- 
lowstone Banks of Laurel and Colum- 
bus, Montana; William L. Hazlett, 
president of the Bank of Aurora, 
Aurora, Colorado; J. Truman Hol- 
land, chairman of the board of the 
Commercial Bank, Thomasville, 
Georgia; Frank A. Howe, president 
of the Orange National Bank, Orange, 
Massachusetts ; 


Tom R. Keys, president of the 
Erwin National Bank, Erwin, Tennes- 
see; Jackson F. King, vice president 
of the Casper National Bank, Casper, 
Wyoming; C. A. Knight, president 
of Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
Pageland, South Carolina; Harry E. 


MacIntosh, secretary-treasurer of 
Apollo Trust Company, Apollo, 
Pennsylvania; Vernon S. Marett, 


president of the Citizens National 


Bank, Gonzales, Texas; J. D. Milli- 


M., F. EVELETH 
Maine 


L. E. ENGLAND 
Virginia 

ken, president of Fremont National 
Bank, Fremont, Nebraska; James F. 
Patton, of Jefferson Trust & Savings 
Bank, Peoria, Illinois; G. A. Red- 
ding, president of the Windom State 
Bank, Windom, Minnesota, and D. C. 
Wadsworth of the American National 
Bank, Gadsden, Alabama. 

Makeup of the nominating commit- 
tee, reported in THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER last month, consists of 
Chairman Gregory and the following: 

C. R. Bell, president of the Com- 
mercial National Bank, Anniston, 
Alabama; D. Emmert Brumbaugh, 
president of the First National Bank, 
Claysburg, Pennsylvania; W. J. 
Bryan, vice president of the Third 
National Bank in Nashville; E. E. 
Manuel, president of the George State 
Bank, George, Iowa; N. B. Matthews, 
president of the Basin State Bank, 
Stanford, Montana; James S. Peters, 
president of the Bank of Manchester, 
Manchester, Georgia, and Leo W. 
Seal, president of the Hancock Bank, 
Bay Saint Louis, Mississippi. All are 
past presidents of the association. 

The other convention committees 
are: 

Entertainment and banquet com- 
mittee — Lawrence A. Merrigan, vice 
president of the Progressive Bank & 
Trust Company, New Orleans (chair- 
man); W. J. Begnaud, executive vice 


R. E. GORMLEY 
Georgia 
president of the First ae Bank, 
Lafayette, Louisiana; Dan W. East- 
wood, vice president’ of the Chicago 
National Bank, Chicago, Illinois; 
A. R. Johnson, president of the 
American Bank & Trust Company, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; L. J. Lar- 
cade, Jr., vice president of the Plant- 
ers Trust & Savings Bank, Opelousas, 
Louisiana; Jacques A. Livaudais, vice 
president and cashier of Progressive 
Bank & Trust Company, New Or- 
leans; L. J. Persac, executive vice 
president of the City National Bank, 
Baton Rouge; Edgar A. Sowar, ex- 
ecutive vice president and trust officer 
of the Louisiana National Bank, 

Baton Rouge. 


poem 


Exhibits and exhibitors committee 

—R. J. Castille, president of the 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Lafayette, Louisiana (chairman); E. 
Gautier Coco, president of the Mor- 
eauville State Bank, Moreauville, 
Louisiana; F. A. Gallagher, executive 
vice president of the Jeff Davis Bank 
& Trust Company, Jennings, Louis- 
iana; Jules B. Hernandez, executive 
vice president and cashier of the 
Metairie Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Metairie, Louisiana; Clayton 
Rutledge, president of the Bank of 
Commerce & Trust Company, Saint 
Francisville, Louisiana; J. A. Taylor, 
vice president of the Rapides Bank & 


Directors 








CLYDE HIATT 


HUGH L. HARRELL 
Okichoma Arkansas 
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O. K. JOHNSON 
Wisconsin 


RUSS M. JOHNSON 
Mississippi 





D. F. PATTERSON 


N. B. MATTHEWS 
Montana South Carolina 
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T. ALLAN SMITH LEE STENEHJEM 
higan North Dakota 


Trust Company, Alexandria, Louis- 
iana. 


Ladies’ entertainment committee — 
Mrs. W. J. Fischer, Progressive Bank 
& Trust Company, New Orleans 
(chairman); Mrs. J. A. Daigre, 
Peoples National Bank, New Iberia, 
Louisiana; Mrs. Frank Daly, Planters 
Trust & Savings Bank, Opelousas; 
Mrs. J. Grayson Guthrie, Central Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Company, Monroe, 
Louisiana; Mrs. L. J. Larcade, Jr., 
Planters Trust & Savings Bank, Ope- 
lousas; Mrs. L. J. Minvielle, Peoples 
National Bank, New Iberia; Mrs. W. 





A. W. TINDAL 
Maryland 


Cc. B. VEGHTE 
New Jersey 


McKerall O’Neill, Saint Mary Bank 
& Trust Company, Franklin, Louis- 
iana; Mrs. Sam M. Richard, Gulf 
National Bank, Lake Charles, Louis- 
iana; Mrs. E. A. Sowar, Louisiana 
National Bank, Baton Rouge. 


Publicity committee—Ray Mikola- 
jcezyk, executive vice president of the 
13th Avenue State Bank, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota (chairman) ; A. S. 
E. Barnett, vice president of the Gulf 
National Bank, Lake Charles; Ed- 
ward J. Hamernick, vice president 
and -cashier of the Golden Valley 
State Bank, Minneapolis; Russell L. 


EARL WADSWORTH 
New Hampshire 





C. J. WARD | 
New York 


Stotesbery, Jr., assistant cashier of 
the University National Bank, Minne- 
apolis. hae 
Reception committee — W. R. 
White, president of the First National 
Bank of Jefferson Parish, Gretna, 
Louisiana (chairman); F. F. Cun- 
ningham, vice president and trust 
officer of the First National Bank of 
Jefferson Parish, Gretna; W. J. 
Fischer, president of the Progressive 
Bank & Trust Company, New Or- 
leans; M. L. Funderburk, president 
of the Citizens National Bank & 
Trust Company, Houma, Louisiana; 





WELCOME TO NEW ORLEANS 


THE WHITNEY extends greetings and a warm welcome to the 


delegates and their guests attending the convention of the 


INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


May your stay in our city be a pleasant one! 


WHITNEY NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW ORLEANS 





ESTABLISHED 1883 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Committee Chairmen 








J. A. CAVITZEL 
Reservations 


Ladies 
J. Grayson Guthrie, vice president of 
the Central Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Monroe; Louis D. Ross, 
president of the Citizens Bank & 
Trust Company, Covington. 


Registration and reservation com- 
mittee—J. A. Cavitzel, vice president 
of the American National Bank, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota (chairman); F. S. 
Broussard, Jr., vice president of the 


First National Bank of Lafayette, - 


Louisiana; J. C. Macpherson, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, Lake 
Charles; W. McKerall O’Neill, presi- 
dent of Saint Mary Bank & Trust 
Company, Franklin; Byron Plauche, 
vice president and trust officer of the 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Lafayette. 


Special train and sightseeing com- 
mittee—Otto H. Preus, vice president 
of the Marquette National Bank, 
Minneapolis (chairman) ; Thomas C. 


=) 


MRS, W. J. FISCHER W.L. GREGORY RAY MIKOLAJCZYK C. M. PREGLER 
Nominating 


Publicity 


Fischer, vice president of the Pro- 
gressive Bank & Trust Company, New 
Orleans; W. O. Prados, vice presi- 
dent and cashier of the First National 
Bank of Jefferson Parish, Gretna. 


Special Train Movement 


Largely bulking up the convention 
attendance will be the special train 
carrying Upper Midwest and neigh- 
boring delegates and their wives to 
New Orleans, via the Twin Cities and 
Chicago. 

Under management of Otto H. 
Preus, vice president of the Mar- 
quette National Bank of Minneapolis, 
this contingent will consist of nearly 
200 persons. 

The train leaves Minneapolis at 
7:50 a.m., Wednesday, March 21. At 
Chicago that afternoon the delegation 
will switch to a special train on the 
Illinois Central, departing at 5:00 
p.m. and arriving in the convention 


Resolutions 





SAM M. RICHARD 
Sightseeing General Chairman 


OTTO H. PREUS 


city at 11:30 a.m., Thursday, March 
22. 

On Friday, the delegates will make 
a bus trip along the Gulf of Mexico 
coast, stopping at Biloxi for lunch- 
eon at Hotel Buena Vista. Friday 
evening they will dine at Antoine’s 
restaurant in New Orleans. 

Many of the early-arriving men 
will go on a deep-sea fishing expedi- 
tion on Saturday. Arrangements may 
be made through Mr. Preus. 

Following the convention, the spe- 
cial-train delegation will board their 
cars at 5:05 p.m. on Wednesday, with 
arrival at Chicago scheduled for 
Thursday morning and at the Twin 
Cities that evening. 

States represented on the special- 
train registration list at presstime in- 
cluded Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. END 


Committce Wembers 









E. J. HAMERNICK 
Publicity 


C. R. BELL 
Nominating 
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C. C. LEHR 
Continuation 





E. E. MANUEL 
Nominating 





L. L. LILLIBRIDGE 
Continuation 





A. J. QUINN 
Continuation 
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PROGRAM 


22nd ANNUAL NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Independent Bankers Association of America 
JUNG HOTEL — NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
MARCH 25-28, 1956 


Sunday, Wareh 25 


3:00 p.m. — REGISTRATION opens; mezzanine floor, Jung hotel. 


WMouday, Wareh 26 


8:00 a.m. — REGISTRATION; mezzanine floor, Jung hotel. 
9:30 a.m. — FIRST SIGHTSEEING BUSSES leave main entrance of Jung hotel for 51-hour 
tour of the city. Other tours begin at 10:30 a.m. and 12:00 noon. 

10:00 a.m. — EXECUTIVE COUNCIL meeting; Room 9, second floor, Jung hotel. 

10:00 a.m. — RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE meeting; Room 3, second floor, Jung hotel. 

12:30 p.m. — LUNCHEON for members of executive council and resolutions committee; Room 10, 
second floor, Jung hotel. Presiding: Jos—pH V. JoHNsON, first vice president 
of the association, 

4:30 p.m. — NOMINATING COMMITTEE meeting; Room 7, second floor, Jung hotel. Presiding: 
Mr. JOHNSON. 


7:00 p.m. — ALL-CONVENTION GET-TOGETHER: 4-hour cruise on Mississippi River. Boat 
departs at 7:00 sharp, returns in time to permit attendance at night-life tour 
of the city. Sponsors of the cruise: Chicago National Bank, Chicago, Illinois; 
Citizens National Bank, Orlando, Florida; Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Company, Jackson, Mississippi; Progressive Bank & Trust Company, New 
Orleans; Gulf National Bank, Lake Charles, Louisiana. 


Tuesday, March 27 


10:00 a.m. — FIRST GENERAL SESSION; Tulane room, Jung hotel. 
CALL TO ORDER by Presipent Ben H. Ryan. 
PRESENTATION OF THE COLORS. 

INVOCATION. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME by W. J. Fiscner, president of Progressive Bank & 
Trust Company, New Orleans, and Sam M. Ricuarp, president of Gulf National 
Bank, Lake Charles, Louisiana. 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, by Mr. Ryan. 

REPORT of the committee on small-bank ownership succession, by CHAIRMAN REED H. 
ALBIG, president of the National Bank of McKeesport, McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Det Piacoa anescs a 
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2:00 p.m. — SECOND GENERAL SESSION; Tulane room, Jung hotel. 


ADDRESS: “Goverment Bonds and Federal Reserve Policy”, by James H. CLARKE, 
vice president of American National Bank & Trust Company of Chicago. 


ADDRESS: “Banks and Savings and Loan Institutions”, by L. SumrLey TaRK, presi- 
dent of the Main State Bank, Chicago. 

TREASURER’S REPORT by Cart R. Poxtap, president of the Marquette National 
Bank of Minneapolis. 


INTRODUCTIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








5:30 p.m. — SOCIAL HOUR; lobby and Tulane room, Jung hotel. 


7:00 p.m. — ANNUAL BANQUET; Tulane room, Jung hotel. Presipent Ben Ryan, presiding. 
Paut Harvey, news commentator, guest speaker. 


Wednesday, March 28 


| 10:00 a.m. — THIRD GENERAL SESSION; Tulane room, Jung hotel, 
CALL TO ORDER by Present Ryan. 


ADDRESS: “Independent Banking”, by G. R. Lockarp, president of the Bank of 
| West Frankfort, West Frankfort, Illinois. 


ADDRESS by ConcressMAN ALBERT Rains (Democrat, Alabama). 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


12:00 m.— LADIES’ LUNCHEON; Broussard’s restaurant. 
12:15 p.m. — LUNCHEON for all men attending the convention; Tulane room, Jung hotel. 


2:00 p.m. — FOURTH GENERAL SESSION; Tulane room, Jung hotel. 
| CALL TO ORDER. 


REPORT OF THE LEGISLATION COMMITTEE; W. J. Bryan, vice president of 
the Third National Bank in Nashville, Nashville, Tennessee. 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE; CHarrman C. M. PRrecLer, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, Minco, Oklahoma, 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE; Cuairman WittiaM L. Grecory, 
president of Easton-Taylor Trust Company, Saint Louis. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
DISCUSSION OF NEW BUSINESS. 
DRAWING FOR BERMUDA CRUISE, compliments of American Express Company. 
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Gee 


New Orleans . . . the home of Dixieland, the __ the Jung Hotel on March 26-28. 

Mardi Gras, the International House . . . the We’re coming to New Orleans via the IBA 
city that isa banquet for theeye and memory Special Train leaving Minneapolis March 21 
... will be host to the 22nd annual convention __ to take part in what we feel is the year’s most 
of the Independent Bankers Association at important convention. We’ll see “you all!” 


IN NEW ORLEANS! 


OTTO H. PREUS 


DEPARTMENT OF BANKS AND BANKERS ween 
JOHN D. CLEARY 
Assistant Cashier 


STRONG FRIEND OF THE. INDEPENDENT BANKER 


THE MARQUETTE NATIONAL BA Fi 
OF MINNEAPOLIS THE 


Sweith. a Mangquilg, =] ~ a ah EE le 


~ 
ek, 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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AUDITING © OPERATIONS 4¢ 





0) (by Mr. G., Minnesota): Please 
advise the extent of the liability to 
a bank: on a joint. savings and 
checking account using a signature 
card such as ours, a sample of 
which is enclosed. 


To make myself more clear, 
when such a card is properly 
signed by two individuals, and one 
passes away, does the balance of 
such account become the sole prop- 
erty of the survivor, or is it still 
subject to tax regulations? If it is 
subject to tax regulations, how do 
the authorities determine what 
amount has been earned by the 
survivor and what amount was 
earned by the deceased? 


A. — Whether or not such a con- 
tract, which provides for the balance 
of the account to go to the survivor, 
is enforceable, is predicated entirely 
on the law of the state in which the 
account is maintained. While it is 
generally held that such funds belong 
to the survivor, I recommend that 
you take this matter up with your 
legal counsel for a decision. 


As to the tax liability, it is gener- 
ally assumed that funds belonging to 
the deceased in such account are sub- 
ject to death and inheritance taxes. 
The estate of the deceased is liable for 
taxes on that part of the funds which 
he contributed and which remained 
in the account at the time of death. 
These amounts are determined, when 
possible, through analysis and trac- 
ing of all deposits and withdrawals. 
Where, however, rightful ownership 
cannot be proven, the funds for tax 
purposes, while belonging to the sur- 
vivor, are included in the estate. 

Due to complications and amounts 
involved, nearly every such case is 
subject to individual ruling. In such 
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instances it is good policy to refer 
such matters to the bank’s counsel or 
tax man for individual case opinion 
and ruling for the bank to follow. 

* * * 


Q. (by Mr. L., Pennsylvania): 
In the October issue, in reply to a 
question from Mr. W., Ohio, you 
made some interesting observa- 
tions regarding the time that bank 
officers spend in association work. 


While | think there is some merit 
to what you said, | believe you will 
agree that associations are a nec- 
essary part of our business and that 
we have an obligation to support 
their objectives to the best of our 
ability. Working collectively seems 
to be the best way for those en- 





MARSHALL CORNS 


is a nationally-known consultant to banks and 
bankers on management, organization, oper- 
ating, business development, and auditing 


- problems. He will answer your inquiries in a 


prompt and helpful manner if you address 
him in care of The Independent Banker, 625 
Second Avenve S., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 


Sy Marshall Corns. 









gaged in the same business to 
make themselves heard. In num- 
bers there is strength. 

Of course, | agree that we only 
get out of an association what we 
put into it, and that an association 
can accomplish little good if we re- 
main members in name only. If an 
association fails in its objective, or 
gets off the track, isn’t it the fault 
of its members, for being indiffer- 
ent? 

Perhaps you would care to com- 
ment further on associations. 


A. — Associations are formed usu- 
ally for the’ purpose of coordinating 
the activities of a group of people 
who have common objectives. 

In order to function as a positive 
force, the members usually hire a 
secretary to represent them and carry 
out the objectives. It is the secretary, 
or active administrative officer, who 
runs the headquarters and makes‘the 
day-to-day decisions on matters where 
policy has been established by the 
members. » 

Unfortunately, in too many associ- 
ations, because of the indifference of 


- the members, the original objectives 


are lost sight of over the years, and 
the office of secretary becomes the 
medium for self-aggrandizement and 
personal power. 


As to your comment that it is the 
members’ fault if the association gets 
off the track, a case in point is the 
present hassle between the Amateur 
Athletic Union and Wes Santee, the 
track star. Mr. Leo Fischer, the 
highly-regarded sports editor of the 
Chicago Herald American, recently 
commented in his column on the case, 
which I quote because his observa- 
tions and conclusions generally apply 
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to many associations, and I think an- 
swer your question: 


“As one who has supported—and battled 
—the AAU for.a good many years, this 
writer can speak with authority when he says 
that the recent Santee altercation proves two 
things: 

“1. That the AAU is desperately in need 
of an elementary course in public relations. 
* * * Since its formation some 75 years 
ago, it has never made any serious attempt 
to sell the American public on its part in 
amateur sport. 


“2. That the AAU has nobody but itself 
to blame for a situation that may cost us a 
few more of our top athletes, if they dig 
deep enough. 

“The AAU is an organization composed 
of sport-minded individuals who theoreti- 
cally devoie their time and efforts toward 
the promotion of amateur athletics, with no 
thought of reward or pay. 


“Most of them are in that category, and 
we salute them for what they have done. 
They are the ones, according to the book, 
who run the organization — but don’t kid 
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yourself. Nothing is 
ever done that doesn’t 
meet with the ap- 
proval of Dan Ferris, 
for more than three 
decades the secretary- 
treasurer of the na- 
tional AAU at a good 
salary and some ex- 
pense-paid junkets 
here and there each 


year. 





DAN FERRIS 
Power-drunk? 


“Don’t get us 
wrong. Through the 
years, Dan has done a tremendous amount 
for amateur sport—but he’s still the power 
that runs the show. Perhaps in this, the 
AAU is no different from any other organi- 
zation which depends on volunteer help and 
has one top, paid official, Ultimately, if he 
holds office long enough, he IS the organi- 
zation.” 

Change the words any way you 
wish, but the tune remains the same. 
. * . 

Q. (by Mr. M., Indiana): From 
time to time in your department, 
reference is made to the term 
“audit survey.” Without obligation, 
would you please tell me what is 
meant by an audit survey — what 
such a survey covers, and what is 
accomplished from the bank's 
standpoint? Thank you. 

A.—An audit survey is a study 
and analysis of the method and pro- 
cedure followed in handling each type 
of transaction or banking operation, 
for the purpose of determining the 
exposure to embezzlement or defalca- 
tion occasioned by handling the oper- 
ation or transaction in the manner 
used. 

Such an analysis discloses, to the 
trained auditor or accountant, where 
a system of checks and balances, veri- 
fications and confirmations, should be 
established to cover the transaction 
against the factors of embezzlement 
and defalcation. These checks, bal- 
ances, verifications, and confirma- 
tions are commonly referred to as 


internal controls. 
* * * 


Q. (by Mr. D., Illinois): At dif- 
ferent times we have been ap- 
proached to sell control of our 
bank. This could be quite advan- 
tageous, due to the ages of our 
senior officers. 

All such offers have been made 
on the basis of paying book value 
for the stock. The negotiations 
have always broken down because 
of the stand of one of our principal 


- stockholders (the president, who is 


the largest individual stockholder 
but does not himself have control) 
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insists the purchase price include a 
substantial sum for “goodwill.” 

Do you have any formula which 
could be applied, so as to bring 
both groups together on a more 
equitoble basis for negotiation? 


A. — There is no question that dis- 
closed book value is generally less 
than actual value because of factors 
of depreciation on buildings, furni- 
ture and fixtures, reserves, and appre- 
ciation in bond investments. 

In determining the fair price of 
bank stock, I do not believe that 
either deposits or “goodwill” should 
be considered, except in cases of a 
merger or consolidation where there 
are advantages other than asset value. 

Goodwill, in the majority of in- 
stances, is constantly being reflected 
in growth and earnings, and actually 
has no value in the sale of bank stock, 
as it is being realized or converted 
constantly. 

In order to arrive at an equitable 
basis for negotiation, | suggest you 
consider arriving at value by apply- 
ing the following formula: 

e Evaluation of investments at cur- 
rent prices. 

e Reappraisal of value of build- 
ings, real estate, furniture and fix- 
tures, machinery and equipment, at 
current values. 

e Evaluation of loans, with neces- 
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sary adjustments being 
against respective reserves. 

e Analysis of various reserve ac- 
counts, and adjustments to reflect 
actual requirements as disclosed 
through evaluation of loans and in- 
vestments. 

e Determining of value of stock by 
taking capital, surplus, undivided 
profits plus excess or unallocated 
reserves as adjusted. 

e (All adjustments, of course, are 
to be made on worksheets for valua- 
tion purposes. ) 

While this formula will not always 
be acceptable, if properly applied it 
will at least provide a basis from 
which to negotiate. 


charged 


* * * 

Q. (by Mr. W., Missouri): We 
are a bank located in a countyseat 
town. Our hours are from 9 to 3 
daily except Saturday, which 
means that our tellers don’t get out 
until the proof department bal- 
ances, and our bookkeepers don’t 
get out until they have finished 
posting their counter work to the 
commercial ledger accounts. This 
is often after 5:30 p.m. 


These long hours, in addition to 
payment of overtime, make our 
bookkeepers dissatisfied. Do you 
have any suggestions as to how we 
could ease up this situation? 

A.—I would give serious consid- 
eration to adopting a delayed or de- 
ferred system of posting. Under this 
procedure, the clearings or transit let- 
ters received in the morning and the 
counter work of the current day are 
held over, and after being intersorted, 
are posted together in the morning of 
the following day. By using this 
procedure, your bookkepers can be- 
gin to post at 9 a.m. and should be 
finished before noon, leaving the 
afternoon for sorting, sight posting of 
deposits, and filing. They should be 
able to complete their regular as- 
signed work by 3 p.m., which would 
not only make them happy, but elim- 
inate the payment of overtime. 

Why not discuss this procedure 
with the representative of your city 
correspondent bank? I am sure they 
will welcome the opportunity to make 
a study of your operations and make 
some worthwhile suggestions to cor- 
rect the situation. END 
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Banks and the New Federal 
Wage -and-Hour Provisions 


Tis SOME BANKS need fuller under- 

standing of the federal wage-hour 
law was revealed during the course 
of investigations made in the 1955 
fiscal year by the U. S. Labor de- 
partment’s wage and hour and public 
contracts divisions. 


Misapplication of the minimum 
wage and overtime-pay provisions 
caused investigated banks to owe 
$238,133 in back wages. With the 
minimum wage going up to $1 an 
hour, violations after March 1, 1956 
can be even more costly. 


During fiscal year 1955, wage-hour 
representatives investigated 1,515 
banks. They found 770 — 51% — in 
violation of the law’s minimum wage, 
overtime pay, or child-labor pro- 
visions, with respect to one or more 
employees. 

Of the 31,189 covered employees 
in the 1,515 investigated establish- 
ments, 3,124 — 10% of those covered 
— were not paid all that was legally 
due them. By the year’s end, 671 of 
the violating banks had agreed to 
make back-wage payments totaling 
$186,450, to 2,615 employees. 


The Usual Violations 

The most common violation was of 
overtime provisions, with 43% of the 
investigated banks failing to comply, 
while 19% showed underpayment of 
minimum wages. A total of $193,737 
of the back wages owed was due to 
violations of the overtime provisions; 
$44,396 was due to minimum wage 
violations. 

It was also found that 2% of the 
investigated banks were employing 
young people illegally. Child-labor 
violations, like pay violations, can 
result in penalties. 

While the divisions’ investigation 
findings show there are many estab- 
lishments in the banking industry that 
could improve their compliance rec- 
ord, it does not mean the findings are 
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Sy Newell Brown 


Administrator of the U. $. Department of Labor's 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 


representative of compliance in the 
industry as a whole. In the great 
majority of cases in fiscal 1955, in- 
vestigations disclosed that violations 
were unintentional, occurring because 
employers were uncertain about how 
to apply the law. 


To help clear up compliance prob- 
lems and prevent costly violations in 
the future, the editors of THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER asked the U. S. 





Department of Labor’s wage and hour 
and public contracts divisions, the 
agency which administers the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, for this article 
dealing with questions frequently 
raised by bank management. 


Before considering such problems 
as who is covered by the law, what 
exemptions are of interest, how to 
compute overtime pay, the matter of 


bonuses, and what records should be 
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kept, it would be well to review the 
basic provisions of the law. These 
require: 

e A minimum wage of $1 an hour, 
beginning March 1, 1956. 

e Overtime pay of at least time- 
and-one-half the employee’s regular 
rate for all hours worked over 40 a 
week, 

e A minimum age of 16 years for 
most jobs, and 14 for a few jobs. In 
addition, there is an 18-year age mini- 
mum for work in occupations desig- 
nated hazardous by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

+ 

Who Is covered? 

The law continues to apply to em- 
ployees engaged in interstate com- 
merce or in the production of goods 
for interstate commerce, except those 
who are specifically exempt. In most 
cases, bank employees come within 
the act’s provisions, because the nor- 
mal activities of banks are of an inter- 
state character, 








Practically all banks are engaged 
in such work as the transmittal, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of money, drafts, 
checks, letters of credit, and other 
commercial paper across state lines. 
In addition, banks make loans to per- 
sons or businesses located in other 
states and take as security, property 
located in other states, or perhaps, 
purchase out-of-state mortgages. All 
transactions of this sort come under 
the heading of interstate commerce. 
Anyone involved in handling these 
transactions is, therefore, engaged in 
interstate commerce. 


There remain other grounds for 
coverage. For instance, it should be 
noted that employees are engaged in 
interstate commerce if, as part of 
their duties, they regularly make use 
of such instrumentalities of commerce 
as the telephone, telegraph, and the 
mails for interstate communication. 


If employees prepare negotiable 
paper and other documents for trans- 
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mittal across state lines, then they are 
engaged in the production of goods 
for interstate commerce. Therefore, 
in terms of employees, this means that 
coverage extends to all bank officers 
and employees, including tellers, 
clerical workers, and messengers, 
who actively aid and facilitate the 
bank’s interstate operations. 

Questions also arise as to coverage 
of maintenance employees, janitors, 
and guards, Some are covered, others 
are not. 

To begin with, if such persons are 
employed exclusively by a bank en- 
gaging in interstate commerce, they 
are covered, In other words, any em- 


‘ployees, be they guards, janitors, or 


any others, if employed solely by a 
bank, are covered by the act. 

However, if these employees work 
for the building in general in which 
the bank is located, their coverage is 
dependent on several factors. Ordi- 
narily, where 50% or more of the 
rentable area of the building is oc- 
cupied by a bank, the building 
maintenance and custodial employees 
are considered covered, Whether or 
not the building is owned by the bank 
doesn’t matter. 

But, if the bank occupies less than 
50% of the rentable area .of the 
building, coverage is dependent on the 
composition of the on-bank portions 
of the building. For example, if the 
remainder of the building is occupied 
by the “usual miscellany of offices”, 
the maintenance and custodial em- 
ployees are not covered, 

This “usual miscellany” generally 
includes tenants such as doctors, den- 
tists, lawyers, real estate agencies, 
advertising agencies, accountants, 
architects, engineers, and so on. It 
may also include various small enter- 
prises such as local watch-repair 
shops, custom tailors, branch tele- 
graph offices, and the like, as well as 
executive and sales offices of such 
businesses as manufacturing and min- 
ing companies. 

* 

Who Is EXEMPT? 

The minimum wage and overtime 
pay exemption of chief interest to 
banks is one provided by the act for 
employees engaged in bona fide 
executive, administrative, or profes- 
sional capacities, as defined in regula- 
tions, Part 541, issued by the di- 
visions’ administrator. 

One of the important factors to 
realize is that an employee should not 
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be considered exempt merely because 
he has such a job title as cashier or 
department head, or because he is 
paid a good salary. To be exempt 
from the pay provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act as an executive, 
administrative, or professional em- 
ployee, the individual must meet re- 
quirements listed in the regulations. 
These include duties and salary tests. 

Among the basic requirements for 
exemption are the following: 

1. An executive employee's pri- 
mary duty must be the management 
of the enterprise, or of a recognized 
department or subdivision. 

2. An administrative employee 
must primarily perform office or non- 
manual field work of substantial im- 
portance to the management or opera- 
tion of the business. 
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3. A professional employee must 
primarily perform work requiring ad- 
vanced knowledge in a field of science 
or learning, or perform primarily 
creative work in an artistic field. 

For purposes of exemption, it is 
not necessary that an employee spend 
every hour of his workweek in the 
specified duties, A 20% tolerance is 
allowed. The tolerance is measured 
by the time which he himself works 
in a workweek in non-exempt activi- 
ties. 

There is also a salary test. At the 
present time, in light of recent 
economic trends, changes in these 
salary levels are being considered. If 
changes are made, they will be pub- 
lished in the Federal Registrar and 
announced publicly by the divisions. 
In the meantime, salary exemption 
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levels remain as follows: 

For the executive employee, the 
employee must be paid on a salary 
basis of at least $55 a week (or 


$238.33 a month). For both adminis-. 


trative and professional employees, 
the test is $75 a week (or $325 a 
month) on a salary or fee basis. No 
salary test must be met for exemption 
of attorneys engaged in the practice 
of law. 

In the case of employees who are 
paid on a salary basis of at least $100 
a week, there are shorter duties tests 
for exemption in each of the three 
categories of employment. 


* 


SOME OVERTIME PAY PROBLEMS. 


The federal wage and hour law 
does not require that an employee be 
paid each week. The employer may 
make his wage and salary payments 
at other regular intervals, such as 
every two weeks, every half-month, 
or once a month. What the act does 
require is that both minimum wage 


and overtime pay must be computed 
on the basis of hours worked in each 
workweek, standing alone. The em- 
ployer cannot eliminate the obligation 
to pay overtime by averaging the 
hours of work over two or more 
weeks. 

Before overtime pay can be com- 
puted, it is necessary to determine the 
employee’s regular rate, since the act 
requires payment for overtime hours 
at not less than 11% times the regular 
rate of pay. The “regular rate” is de- 
fined in the act to include all remun- 
eration for employment, except cer- 
tain premium payments for overtime 
work and work on Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays, discretionary 
bonuses, gifts and payments in the 
nature of gifts on special occasions, 
contributions to welfare plans, and 
payments made pursuant to certain 
profit-sharing, welfare or thrift and 
savings plans. 

Of course, the regular rate may be 
more than the statutory minimum, but 
it cannot be less. Should an em- 





ployee’s regular rate fall below the 
statutory minimum, the employer 
must make up the difference and com- 
pute overtime on the basis of at least 
$1 an hour. 

The banker who pays his em- 
ployees a weekly salary can deter- 
mine the regular rate by dividing the 
weekly salary by the number of week- 
ly hours of work for which the salary 
is paid. And if the salary is for a 
specified number of hours in the 
week, the regular rate will be con- 
stant from week to week. 

If the employee works a varying 
number of hours from week to week, 
with the understanding that the same 
weekly salary is paid for whatever 
number of hours are worked in the 
week, his regular rate will vary. 

For example, an employee receives 
a weekly salary of $55. Suppose that 
one week he works 44 hours, the 
next, 50. For the first week, his regu- 
lar rate is $1.25 an hour ($55 divided 
by 44 hours); the next, $1.10 ($55 
divided by 50 hours). Since the em- 
ployee has already received straight- 
time compensation for all hours 
worked on a salary basis, he is owed 
for each hour of overtime only an 
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additional half his regular rate. His 
total pay for the first week would be 
$57.50 ($55 plus one-half times 
$1.25 times 4 hours). For the second 
week, his pay would be $60.50 ($55 
plus one-half times $1.10 times 10 
hours). 

Another problem in determining 
the regular rate arises when the em- 
ployee receives his compensation on 
other than a weekly basis; for ex- 
ample, monthly or semi-monthly. In 
this case the salary must be reduced 
to a weekly equivalent before the 
regular rate can be determined. 

In the case of monthly payments, a 
simple way to find the weekly equiva- 
lent is this: first, multiply the salary 
by 12, and then divide by 52. With a 
semi-monthly salary, multiply by 24 
and divide by 52. 

One question frequently asked by 
bank management concerns overtime 
pay in weeks in which holidays 
occur. No provision of the act re- 
quires extra pay for hours worked on 
holidays, or on Saturdays or Sun- 
days, as such. However, many firms 
have themselves established the prac- 
tice of paying premium rates for 
work on these days. They according- 
ly want to know how to compute over- 
time pay when more than 40 hours 
are worked in a week in which em- 
ployees have worked at premium pay 
on, for example, a holiday. 

Additional payments of half-time 
or more for work on holidays, or 
Saturdays and Sundays, need not be 
included in the employee’s regular 
rate. Furthermore, such premium 
rates can be credited against the 
overtime pay due for hours worked in 
excess of 40 in the workweek in which 
the holiday, or Saturday and Sunday, 
was worked. 

When employees perform no work 
on a holiday, but are nevertheless 
paid for that day, the employer need 
not include the holiday pay in the 
regular rate. Nor may he use the holi- 
day pay to offset any overtime pay 
due for work beyond 40 hours in the 
week. Of course, in totaling hours 
worked by employees during the 
week, the employer can disregard the 
holiday, since no hours were actually 
worked on that day. 


* 


BONUSES AND GIFTS. 

In making bonus payments, banks 
can guard against the possibility of 
overtime violations by being sure they 
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know whether the bonus is of the type 
that must be included in the regular 
rate or whether it may be excluded. 


The act provides that the regular 
rate shall not be deemed to include 
“sums paid in recognition of services 
performed during a given period if 
both the fact that payment is to be 
made and the amount of the payment 
are determined at the sole discretion 
of the employer at or near the end 


of the period”. The employee shall 
not expect the bonus due to any prior 
contract, agreement or promise. If the 
banker promises in advance to pay a 
bonus, he has abandoned his discre- 
tion with regard to it. If an employee 
is told to expect additional payments 
upon attaining certain achievements, 
then those payments must be included 
in the regular rate. Typical of such 
payments are attendance bonuses, in- 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 ¢ 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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dividual or 


group production 
bonuses, payments for quality and 
accuracy of work, and bonuses con- 
tingent upon the employee’s con- 
tinuing in employment until the time 
the payment is to be made. 


One of the questions bank execu- 
tives often ask is whether or not gifts 
and special-occasion bonuses, such as 
a Christmas or Easter bonus, should 
be included in the regular rate. 
Whether or not these gifts are in- 
cluded depends on their nature, and 
the manner in which they are pre- 


sented. 


If such a gift is measured by hours 
worked, production or efficiency, the 
payment is geared to wages and hours 
and cannot be excluded. If the pay- 
ment is so substantial that it can be 
assumed that employees consider it a 
part of their wages, then it cannot be 
considered as a gift. 


But, if the bonus paid on Christmas 
or any other special occasion is a gift 
or in the nature of a gift, it can be 
excluded from the regular rate, even 
though it is paid with regularity so 
that employees are led to expect it. 
This holds even when amounts paid 
to different employees vary with the 
amount of salary or regular hourly 
rate of such employees or according 
to their length of service with the 
bank, so long as the amounts are not 
measured by or directly dependent 
upon hours worked, production, or 
efficiency. 

Special Provisions 


For example, a Christmas bonus 
paid (not pursuant to contract) in the 
amount of two weeks’ salary to all 
employees and an additional amount 
for each five years of service with 
the bank, can be excluded from the 
regular rate. 


There is also a special provision in 
the act which permits the employer 
and employee to establish, by agree- 
ment, a “basic rate” which is sub- 
stantially equivalent to the “regular 
rate”, for computing overtime pay. 
The basic rate must meet all require- 
ments set forth in the divisions’ regu- 
lations, Part 548, on established basic 
rates. There is also an explanatory 
bulletin on these regulations. 


Certain incidental payments which 
have a trivial effect on the compensa- 
tion due may be disregarded in estab- 
lishing a “basic rate”. Examples of 
such payments are modest housing, 
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bonuses or prizes of various sorts, 
tuition paid by the bank for the em- 
ployee’s attendance at school, and 
cash payments or awards for solicit- 
ing or obtaining new business. 

* 

CHILD LABOR. 

Banks have always had an excellent 
record of compliance with the child- 
labor provisions of the act. Therefore, 
it is necessary to take but a quick 
glance at these provisions. 

The act sets 16 years as the mini- 
mum age for employment in most 
jobs, with 18 years as the minimum 
in occupations which the Secretary of 
Labor has found to be hazardous. 
Bankers should note two of the oc- 
cupations which have been declared 
hazardous for minors under 18: the 
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“On his way back, I’m gonna explain 
to him that a bank loan to put in a 
water system would make things a 
lot easier”. 
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operation of elevators, and jobs as 
motor-vehicle drivers and helpers. 
They may also want to keep in mind 
that the act permits the employment 
of boys and girls of 14 and 15 in office 
jobs and janitor work outside of 
school hours, but not more than three 
hours on a school day, and not before 
7 a.m. or after 7 p.m. 


Banks can avoid the heavy penal- 
ties that can result from unintentional 
violations of the act’s child-labor pro- 
visions by requiring and keeping on 
file, an age certificate for each young 
worker. Age or employment certifi- 
cates issued under state child-labor 
laws are accepted as proof of age in 
all states except Idaho, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Texas, where 
federal certificates are issued. 
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Fine Quality Bank Fixtures 


Remodeling or New Construction 


GAGE & WOLFERS 


NEW HAMPTON, IOWA ° PHONE 148 
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WHAT RECORDS MUST BE KEPT? 

Under the federal wage-hour law, 
employers are required to keep rec- 
ords on wages, hours, and certain 
other specified items that most em- 
ployers keep for their own informa- 
tion. No special form or order for 
the records is necessary. Basically, 
the records must include the follow- 
ing data: 

Identifying information — 

1. Employee’s full name, address, 
and occupation. 

2. His birth date, if he is under 
19 years of age. 

Hours — 

1. Time of day and day of week 
when his workweek begins. 

2. Hours worked each day. 

3. Total hours worked each work- 
week. 

Wages — 

1. Basis on which wages are paid 
(such as “$1.00 an hour,’, “$40 a 
week”). 

2. Regular hourly pay rate for 


any week when overtime is worked. 

3. Amount and nature of each 
payment excluded from the “regular 
rate”. 

4. Total daily or weekly straight- 
time earnings. 

5. Total overtime earnings for 
the workweek. 

6. All additions to or deductions 
from the employee’s wages for each 
pay period. 

7. Total wages paid each pay 
period. 

8. Dates of payment and of the 
pay period covered by the payment. 


The records that are to be main- 


tained for employees exempt as bona 
fide executive, administrative, or 
professional workers, differ from 
those required for non-exempt em- 
ployees. 

Payroll records and certain other 
data must be kept for at least three 
years from date of entry. Supplemen- 
tary records, such as time sheets and 
time cards, need be kept only two 
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Progressively growing since 
1833, we offer the same fast 
efficient service you expect 
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We welcome the opportunity 
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years. Banks may keep microfilm 
copies of their records, provided fa- 
cilities are made available to inspect 
the film and the bank is prepared to 
make any transcription of the infor- 
mation contained on the film, if re- 
quested by the divisions. 


* 


IT PAYS TO KNOW THE LAW. 


It is a sound dollars-and-cents 
proposition for every banker to be 
sure that he is complying with the 
act. Most of those employers who 
have had to make unexpected pay- 
ments of back wages to their em- 
ployees have found themselves in this 
situation because they were not fully 
informed about the statutory require- 
ments. 

The federal wage-hour law pro- 
vides three methods of recovering 
back wage pay due: 

1. Employees may bring suit to 
recover back pay and _ liquidated 
damages equal in amount to the wages 
withheld, plus attorney’s fees and 
court costs. 

2. On the written request of em- 
ployees, the Secretary of Labor may 
bring suit against employers to re- 
cover back wages. However, em- 
ployees who consent to suit by the 
Secretary on their behalf, cannot re- 
cover statutory liquidated damages. 


3. The divisions’ administrator 
may supervise the payment of back 
wages for employees, under certain 
circumstances. The employee may not 
bring suit if he agreed to let the ad- 
ministrator supervise the back-wage 
payments and has been paid in full. 


WHERE TO OBTAIN INFORMATION. 


The simplest way to avoid inad- 
vertent violations of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is to consult the U. S. 
Labor department’s wage and hour 
and public contracts divisions on any 
doubts. Inquiries are answered by 
mail, telephone, or in _person-to- 
person interviews, at any regional or 
field office. These offices also supply 
the divisions’ publications free of 
charge. There is at least one field 
office in almost every state. END 
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Across the Potomac from Mt. Vernon the 
" ancient ramparts of Fort Washington 
P. otom ac P ortrait still stand symbolic guard over the river 


approach to the Federal City. 





NO. 20 IN A SERIES DEPICTING THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF WASHINGTON’S HISTORIC RIVER 


Ollie Atkins 


Old cut of Riggs & Co's bank, serving Washington 


in the days of sailing ships and bustling river commerce. 





The RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


of WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FOUNDED 1836 *¢ LARGEST BANK IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System 
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A LINE OF BUSINESS that has de- 
veloped in recent years is that of 
the professional bookkeeper. . In 
some states they are known as pub- 
lic accountants. In others, the law 
permits the use of “accountant” 
only by CPAs, and the bookkeepers 
usually describe their services as 
bookkeeping and tax service. The 
growth of this line of business re- 
sults largely from the increased 
need of records for tax purposes. 
Need Auditing Services 

The activities of the certified 
public accountants have grown 
greatly in recent years, and again 
the income tax has had its effect. 
Then too, there has been consider- 
ble educational work done bring- 
ing out the need for adequate rec- 
ords in business, We find CPAs in 
the rural areas more and more, 
where not too long ago accounting 
was largely a city profession. It 
has been well established that all 
business, large or small, needs to 
know as much as possible about its 
own operation, and thus needs 
auditing services. 

The work of the CPAs has long 
been known and respected by bank- 
ers. A dependable audit definitely 
aids a business enterprise in es- 
tablishing its credit. A bank can 
examine a CPA’s audit and have a 
thorough and complete picture of 
a business operation. Problems 
stand out clearly, and if credit 
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cannot be extended, adjustments 
can often be made so that financ- 
ing can be worked out satisfactori- 
ly to all concerned. 

One of the great causes of fail- 
ure of small business has long 
been the lack of adequate books 
and records. The small business- 
man, usually in good faith, thinks 
he knows all about his business 
but in many. cases finds himself in 
trouble and can’t understand how 
he got there. Yet, adequate records 
could have warned him of impend- 
ing danger and much of his trouble 
could have been avoided. 

Bankers Lend a Hand 

The burden of preparing income 
taxes is a tremendous thing in 
many rural communities. This 
work is often done in small vil- 
lage banks, in many cases against 
the wishes of the bankers. Yet, the 
banker has customers who simply 
must have help and for lack of 
anyone else to do it, he has taken 
on the work. Many such bankers 
try hard to get out of this work but 


in these small villages there are no 
lawyers, professional bookkeepers 
or tax consultants to take on the 
job. 

The professional bookkeeper 
has been a real help to the rural 
banks in relieving them of tax 
work, as well as in their audits for 
bank customers. I know of several 
cases where a professional book- 
keeper works a monthly operating 
statement for a customer and a 
CPA does a semi-annual or annual 
audit, and it works out harmoni- 
ously. 

Businessmen and Farmers 

Most of the professional book- 
keeper’s customers are small busi- 
nessmen and in some cases large 
farm operators. Usually a periodic 
operating statement is worked out, 
together with a balance sheet. In 
many cases this is done monthly or 
quarterly, Depending somewhat on 
the ability of the man who does 
the work, the businessman has a 
useable picture of what he has 
accomplished in the period cover- 
ed. The bookkeeper’s experience 
usually covers various lines of 
business and he is often able to 
make suggestions, warn of danger 
signs and be helpful in general. 
The fee charged is usually nominal 
and the tax season adds sufficient 
volume to provide an adequate 
income. 

As the field grows and more 
men enter it, certain standards will 
likely be developed for the pro- 
fessional bookkeeper. 

In the rural communities par- 
ticularly, there appears to be a 
need for the professional book- 
keeper’s services to the small 
businessman and the larger farm- 
ers. END 
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Our officers don’t do all of 
their business across a 

desk. They often go right 

to your store... your plant... 
your shop... to keep posted 
on the latest operations, and 
to gather current 


information on the spot. 


They have a working knowledge 
of a lot of businesses, 
which helps them understand 


your problems. 


No matter what kind of business 
you’re in, you'll find an officer 

at The Omaha National who knows 
your financial operation. 

A man you can do business with, 


because he talks your language. 


The Omaha 
National Bank 


‘Helping Omaha Grow Since 1866” 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE. CORPORATION 
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ROL BISHOP JOE CAVITZEL MANDY RUDER ART HAESSIG 
President Vice President Vice President Asst. Vice President 


We'll meet you tt... 
... New Orleans! 


atthe IBA 
convention 





The growth of the Independent Banking movement since its organ- 
ization in Minnesota 26 years ago, has been little short of phenom- 
enal; from a humble beginning, the total nation-wide membership 
has rocketed to approximately 5,400 banks — an all-time peak 
figure. 


On March 26 to 28, Independent Bankers from all over the country 
will gather in New Orleans for their 22nd annual national conven- 
tion — and joining their fellow Independent Bankers will be Rol 
Bishop, Joe Cavitzel, Mandy Ruder, and Art Haessig from the 
DOMINANT INDEPENDENT BANK OF THE GREAT NORTH- 
WEST, the American National Bank of St. Paul. 


tu AMERICAN 


NATIONAL [8 BANK 


ST. PAULI,MINNESOTA MELLO CA 2-6666 
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..- Ordered Yours Yet? 


HOW TO AUDIT 
A BANK 


By Marshall C. Corns 





A manual every bank director should use as a 
guide in discharging the obligations of his 
office imposed by law. 


e A manual every bank officer should use in 
directing the management affairs of the 


bank. 


e A manual every bank auditor should use in 
setting up an internal control system and in 
establishing an audit routine tailor-made to 


Written in Chart of Accounts form fit the needs of his own bank. 
for your convenience. 


e Authoritative! 


eComplete! 


e Nationally 
Popular! 
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A manual every certified public accountant and 
every public accountant should use in under- 
taking services for bank clients. 


See in detail how to audit a specific department or 
section, or all departments and sections of even the largest 
bank. Contains samples of the most practical forms to use 
in executing an audit program. Sets forth for your guidance 
schedules and samples of forms to be used in verifying 
accounts — a most important phase of any audit program. 


ome 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
625 Second Avenue South 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Please send me a copy of How To Audit a Bank by Marshall C. Corns. If it 
meets with my approval | will mail you $15.12 within five days. Otherwise, | 
may return the book within five days and pay nothing. 


N Title abies 











Bank 





City _State. 
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* 
RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks............... $ 34,362,992.24 
Loans Secured by Cotton.............. 5,027,479.43 
U. S. Government Securities . .$ 12,685,000.00 
WEIS BONES ee ke SS HS thes MC 1,607,000.00 
City, County and Other Bonds........... 9,752,000.00 24,044,000.00 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock............... 277,500.00 
Leones dnl DIE eka 49,088,474.11 
Banking Premises.............. i. ee AOE OO 
Parking Garage and Motor Bank........ 216,450.00 1,657,475.00 
Furniture, Fixtures and Equipment....... 257,500.00 
Otter Real fetes. 2 ee 110,900.00 
Siar eens eee ers 76,083.71 

$114,902,404.49 


Capital Stock. . 
Surplus 


Undivided Profits and Reserves.......... 458,973.33 

Dividend Payable January 3, 1956....... 135,000.00 

Dee, a ee 105,058,431.16 
$114,902,404.49 
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7 Sport Requiring Revised Rules 


A March 1 editorial in The Wall Street Journal com- 
mented interestingly: “As expected, the House ways and 
means committee has voted to extend for another year 
the present corporate tax rates. It is likewise expected that 
both houses of Congress will vote accordingly. ***** The 
extension of these corporate rates, along with certain 
excise rates, is becoming a routine late-Winter sport. 
They are scheduled by law to be reduced April 1, but 
nobody is fooled; well before that date, year after year, 
the law is changed to continue them”. 

We, too, dislike the government’s late-Winter sport. 
Like the Wall Street Journal, we, also, would like to see 
practically all governmental spending levels reduced 
adequately so that all tax rates can be lowered. 

Beyond that, however, we see outstandingly important 
benefits for our nation inherent in new legislation pro- 
posed by Congressman Wright Patman 
that would achieve logical revisions in 
our corporate income tax philosophy. 
Our nation was founded on the basis 
of a multitude of individual small 
enterprises, each motivated by the hope 
of gain as the reward for diligent ef- 
fort. Through the ensuing years our 
wilderness and scientific frontiers were 
pushed ever back.under the powerful 
drive of this same stimulus. New serv- 
ices for the public, better products, 
better methods, and lower consumer costs are characteris- 
tically the hallmark of free enterprise. They are con- 
spicuously absent or very scarce in the cartel-type of 
economy where suppressing production and controlling 
markets and prices constitute the primary objectives of 
cartel management. 

No editorial we might write could begin to present 
a suitable argument for the great wisdom and circum- 
spect justice which is the quality of Mr. Patman’s H.R. 
9067, proposing a graduated corporate income tax. We 
strongly urge all our readers to read carefully Congress- 
man Patman’s article beginning on Page 5, to discuss 
this proposal with all their associates and friends, and to 
work faithfully in every way possible for its prompt, 
successful passage. 





REP, PATMAN 


pead Se to Hew Orleans 


To the officers, directors, committeemen, and rank-and- 
file members of the Independent Bankers Association of 
America, THE INDEPENDENT BANKER expresses warm 
wishes for a happy and successful convention visit in the 
queen city of the South. 


April 1956 


In next month’s issue we will bring you a concise, com- 
plete word-and-picture report of this 22nd annual na- 
tional convention. You'll enjoy our May issue. 


* * * 
Progressive Path to Plenty 

The editor of the London Economist once stated: “If 
our children are going to produce twice as much as we do, 
they are not going to do it by working harder than we do, 
or by being cleverer than we are, but by having twice as 
many inanimate slaves to assist them. The way to plenty 
is to build up the national capital of machines, of build- 
ings to house them in, of power to drive them, and of 
communications between them”. 

This is a concept not always appreciated, yet it is in 
fact the foundation of America’s productive vigor. Our 
country’s present investment in just business facilities 
alone stands at a staggering $375-billion. What should 
concern us is that this investment must be increased con- 
stantly, It must provide not only the added increment to 
accommodate our population growth, but also a sufficient 
increase to satisfy our natural appetite for a steadily- 
rising level of living standards. 

A major portion of the funds to feed the dynamo of our 
nation’s economic growth has come from the direct re- 
investment of corporate profits, farm profits, and indi- 
vidual savings in enterprises. Through the years, business- 
men have plowed about half of their profits back into 
their businesses. Roughly two-thirds of our investment 
capital has originated directly from the individuals and 
corporations making the investments. The remaining third 
— a very crucial third — has had to come from external 
sources. 

This external financing would never have been possible 
without the financial institutions-of our country. Bankers 
are often much too modest in pointing out to the public . 
the functions they achieve in this area. The constructive 
transfer of funds from millions of savers to the users of 
funds for economic growth is almost an American inven- 
tion. In appreciable measure it accounts for the spectacu- 
lar forward progress the world has witnessed in just the 
past half-century. 

The tremendous growth of the funds under the care 
and supervision of financial institutions is revealed in 
these figures: 





1900 1956 
Countmercial: hanks: . 6), 000% oa'cs os Was ts $10-billion $204-billion 
Trust departments of banks.............- ee 90- “ 
Savings WHMMD’. 42 see ees Foss le hee 25°“ | Seated 
Life insurance companies.............++- oe 90- “ 
Other financial institutions............... 28...“ 185- “ 
Total all financial institutions.......... $20-billion $600-billion 


In last month’s issue of THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
(Pages 29-31), Mr. Gaylord Freeman pointed out how 
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one new style of financial institution, practically non- 
existent in 1900, has reached a most impressive position 
today in corralling savings from the public. As staid 
bankers, by-and-large, we have done not much more 
than to bemoan the situation and cry out, rightfully, 
“unfair tax treatment”. 

As we have been reminded, however, that style of 
financial institution, now grown so successful, holds no 
greater legal advantages today than it did a decade and 
more ago. It simply sensed an opportunity, evaluated 
the weaknesses of the competition, recognized the need 
for pleasing the public, and then exploited its advantages. 

Finance companies, also insignificant in 1900, per- 
ceived a potential method to serve the public, which 
method was generally being rejected by the banking 
fraternity. This group also now stands importantly among 
the approximately 21 different types of financial institu- 
tions through which capital is channeled. How fast will 
each type grow, and what new forms will take shape 
in the future? 

That $600-billion under the care of our financial in- 





stitutions represents more than 20% of all assets in our 
economy. The first accomplishment, of course, has been 
to mobilize the savings of people in all walks of life and, 
next, to channel those savings both safely and effectively 
for the good of our mammoth economic machine. 

The staff of the joint Congressional committee on the 
economic report, looking ahead, has predicted that in a 
decade from now the annual rate of business investment 
will be $65-billion; of consumer investment, $66-billion. 
These rates are about 50% and 33% higher, respectively, 
than 1955 levels. 

For this investment need it seems reasonable to assume 
that the same “crucial third” must come from external 
financing. Are bankers making their plans for this 33%- 
to-50% growth? Are bankers prepared to assume their 
role of participation in this economic growth? Will 
bankers vigorously continue to marshal the savings of 
individuals to. foster this needed acceleration in the 
formation of capital? 

Or will brand-new styles and designs of financial in- 
stitutions come into being? Will bankers sit back and 
relinquish the capital growth task to instrumentalities of 
government? Will other financial institutions seize the 
initiative and play the dominant role? Will it fall to 
others to pave the American path to plenty? 
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and THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Balance sheet of 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
December 31, 1955 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds 

Other Bomds . 5 3. 6 st te 

Preferred and Common Stocks . 

Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies 

Investment in The Home Indemnity 
COMIN? © 6 6. ee ee te ee 

Wear Batley os. ees 6 ee 8 

Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums, 
less than 90 days due . . 

Other Admitted Assets 


Total Admitted Assets . 


$ 77,637,142.13 
95,075,024.26 
219,808,155.25 
32,579,563.90 


22,550,779.00 
7,042,990.73 


22,943,969.87 
5,500.063.26 


. $483.137,688.40 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . P 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses . 
Taxes Payable. . ms “Orig 
Reserves for Reinsurance 


Dividends Declared 


$181,118,526.00 
36,490,541.96 
7,400,000.00 
2,153,366.39 
2,000,000.00 





Balance sheet of 


THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 
December 31, 1955 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds 
Celied eta 6 6 a: Gee ee 
Preferred and Common Stocks . 
Cash in Office, Banks and 

Senek COM 62 ive eee 
Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums, 

less than 90 days due . 
Other Admitted Assets . . . . 

Total Admitted Assets . . 


$ 22,888,457.99 
20,960,652.10 
12,669,197.25 


1,943,795.59 


4,995,297.14 
1,139,558.43 
$ 64,596,958.50 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses . ‘ 
Fanon Pave. 6 ass. ee Se ‘ 


- $ 18,670,374.00 
22,127,368.00 
804,000.00 
135,636.00 
301,510.47 


Reserves for Reinsurance . ‘ 
Other Liabilities . 


Other Liabilities . 


Total Liabilities . 


Capital 
Surplus 


Total . . 


NOTE: Bonds carried at $5,788,372.30 amortized value and cash $86,100.00 
deposited as required by law. 
securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the 


in the above balance 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders . 


sheet are 


, 4,123,304.12 
. . « $233,285,738.47 
ee - «  20,000,000.00 

. « 229,851,949.93 
$249,851,949.93 
- $483,137,688.40 


National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Haroip V. Smitu, Chairman of the Board 


DIRECTORS OF THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lewis L. CLARKE 
Banker 


Haron V. Smita 
Chairman of the Board 


Freperick B. ADAMS 
New York City 


Rosert W. Dow inc 
President, 
City Investing Co. 


Grorce Gunp 
President, 


The Cleveland Trust Co. 


Harotp H. Herm 
Chairman of the Board, 
Chemical Corn Exchange 


Bank 


HOME OFFICES: 


Cuartes A. LoucHIn 
Vice President & 
General Counsel 


Ivan Escort 
Montclair, N. J. 


Percy C. Mavera, Jr. 
Chairman of 
Executive Committee, 


Tradesmens Bank & Trust Co. 


Cuampion McDowe tt Davis 
President, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. 


Warren S. JoHnson 
Director, 
Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Company 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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Capital 
Surplus 


NOTE: 
All 


Surplus as Re 
Total 


Bonds carried at 


Total Liabilities . 


tion of Insurance Commissioners. 


Henry C. Brunie 
President, 


Empire Trust Co. 


Harstn K, Park 
Chairman of the Board, 
The First National 
Bank of 
Columbus, Georgia 


Boykin C. Wricut 
Shearman & Sterling 
& Wright 


Leroy A. LincoLn 
Chairman of the Board, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


MAIDEN LANE, 


sasseoeeteeette 


Ses 


Tuomas J. Ross 
Senior Partner, 


Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 


Henry C. Von Etm 
Honorary Chairman 


of the Board, 


Manufacturers Trust Co. 


Joun M. FRANKLIN 
President, 
United States Lines Co. 


Lov R. CranDALL 
President, 
George A. Fuller Co. 


Kennetu E. Brack 
President 


gards Policyholders . 


$ 42,038,888.47 
1,500,000.00 
21,058,070.03 

$ 22,558,070.03 
- $ 64,596,958.50 


$s .@ 


$1,095,000.00 amortized value in the above 
balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been 
valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Associa- 





KennetuH E. Brack, President 


Leonard Peterson 
Vice President 


Hersert A. Payne 
Vice President & Secretary 


J. Eowarp Meyer 
President, 
Cord Meyer Development 
Company 


Artuur C. Basson 
Vice President, 
Babson’s Reports, Ine. 


Rosert G. GoeLet 
Real Estate 


NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 











Oalonals NOQW window posting machine 


creates savings for banks of all sizes! 


Now, banks of all sizes can profit by 
improved customer service and more 
economical record-keeping provided 
by the NEW NATIONAL “42”. 

Never before have banks been 
able to have all savings, mortgage, 
and loan records posted—so easily, 
s0 promptly, so economically. 

This NEW NATIONAL “42” estab- 
lishes new high standards for bank 
window posting equipment—the re- 
sult of intensive consideration of the 
needs and conveniences of depositor 


and teller, and the working require- 
ments of the bank. 

Although the NEW NATIONAL “42” 
was especially designed to provide 
the most economical means for post- 
ing and controlling transactions at 
the teller’s window, it can be used 
advantageously at any other place in 
the bank where it is desired to create 
three original records... (1) customer’s 
passbook (or statement), (2) ledger 
(or posting medium) and (3) journal 
..all in the same posting operation. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payton 9, onic 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


The NATIONAL “42” is exclusively 
NEW in design. It applies new tech- 
niques to the many basic principles 
which years of experience have proved 
are indispensable for prompt cus- 
tomer service and for the effective 
control so essential to efficient bank 
management. 


*TRAOE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Uational 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 











